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Warm hands across the cold divide 


(Cartoon: Hanel Kilner Stıdl-Anzriger) 


1983 should have been the 
Year of Detente 


` DIE&ZEIT 


doubt about the militant chitracter of [1S 
policy. A the ond uf September he siid 
thal: 

"If anyane has so fur vill had illu- 
sions of ù possible change Tor Ihe beter 
in the policy of the present American 
tuvernment, then the uest evens will 
have sliattered them fur good." 

The Soviet leaders have ibiınduned 
for the time being any hope of doing buı- 
siness with President Reagan. In De- 
cember the Sovict delegations at all 
rounds of disarmament talks were recal- 
led withoul agreement on resumption 
dates. 

Yet there wus no lack of diplomatic 
activity in 1983. In Geneva the Ameri- 
cans and Russians held talks on limiting 
medium-range und intercontinental mis- 
siles. : 

In Vienna Nito and Warsaw Pact de- 
legations held talks on {roop cuts in 
Central Europe. I1n Madrid the East, the 
West und the non-aligned discussed Eu- 
ropcan security, 9 

The Conference on Security und 
Cooperation in Europe agreed to hold a 
fresh conference that was due to conve- 
ne in Stockholm in January.. 

Neither side tired of announcing in 
the glare of international publicity whal 
would have been better discussed be- 
hind closed doors. 

Both went into details of concessions, 
either actual or purported, for the Gene- 
va talks. There were Prague appeals and 
Brussels declarations. 

IF diplomatic uclivity and Ihe valume 
of protestations were any guide, FYH3 
ought to have been the Year of Detente. 

But when complex negatiations are 
conducted in public. us it were, the ùim 


Continued on page 2 


FR" û lime lust summer, il seemed ûs if 
relulions between last and West 
might improve, The superpowers stop 
ped nbusing euch uther quite se hard. 
Cautious feelers were pul out, 

U seemed possible that Mr Reugian 

and Mr Amlropuv mighi even mvel. Or 
that their foreipn ministers might hokl 
tnlks. : 
Then Russian jets shol down the 
Suulh Korean Jumbo jet. Fhe 26Y pais- 
sengers dnd crew died. And the difli- 
dently spun threads between Eust and 
West snipped. 

The appalling over-renction of the So- 
viet air defence syslem was mide oul in 
the Wesl lo be cold-bloocled murder and 
by the Cust to he justified defensive sıe- 
tion against enemy spies. 

President Reagan immediately stres- 
sed his reudiness lo keep talking with 
the Russians, hut the opporlunily was 
missed. Interniation#l outrage was so 
strong that the Soviel Union dug in. 

The gap belween the superpowers has 
since heen us wide as il was at the be- 
ginning of 1943, and bids by European 
governments in hoth Eust-and Wes! to 
reuctivale talkš between them have been 
fruitless. 

In Mr Reagan's view the Soviet Union 
is governed by the aggressive impulses 
of an empire of evil with which negotia- 
tions are only possible, if al all, from a 
pusition of clear military strength. 

For Mr Andropoy there can he no 


mans hus nothing lo do with the historic 
credo that Germany is cilled on to right 
the wurld's ilis. 


In reality this new nationalism tesli- 
fies to an internalionalism that runs to- 
Lally counter to Germitn traditions and is 
still based in parl on the ideas of a slu- 
dent movement thal was really nol res- 
tricled to the Federil Republic. 


Intellectual and mori identity is no 
longer soughl in national considerations 
of whever kincl but in inlermiMional so- 

idirity in dealings with the superpowers 
for hegemony. 

Tt ın appeal to Europe, und lo 
the d World too, and alhough it 
mily be ù lille fanciful the “sinister 
Germiins cannent be suid (o he dggressi- 
ve. 


AJ hilt ix sinister is thal (hey are cul- 
ling ito question an orler in which eve- 
tyone in East and West has heen able lo 
selle down quite comforttbly. 


Regardless olf propagunda thunder, 
no-unr in Muscuw seriously wants Ihe 
Wot Germans lO brvak alliance rinks. 
Bonns Nite membership stands for 
slabilily and security. 

By Ihe sıme token the West his ne 
lesite to vce the Fil Giermims bhreitk 
tanks, ind no tmaler how meek und 
mild the Ciernit ınited or divided, 
their geopolitical si ûn imikes them it 
prime factor Jur unccitainly. 


Whenever they ponder over any kind 
ul special approach, arguably with the 
bext of humanitarian intentions, they iire 
promptly caught up by their hintory and 
Ihe power-polilical facts of life in the 
heart of Europe, 

Thil need nol prevent inyone from 
intelleclul considerulion ol new ap- 
proithes, but it would be us well not to 
he tou enthusiustic about Melding a Eu- 
ropran option apuinst the greal powers, 
say. ur udvucating common interests 
witir the Third World countrits. 

Bul Ciermans. especially young Ger- 
mans, have ù righl to not being constanl- 
ly compared with their swastika-hearing 
or field-grey Prusviun forebears. 

The independent appruach some ure 
seeking mity lead them down the gurden 
path, hut H dows dl least deserve lo be 
given fair consideration. 

Joachim Worthmunn 
iStulgarler Zcitung, 2H Decemher 19%3) 
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nternational inxiety is growing about 
‘ibe direction German politics is ta- 
‘Hg. Fears are being expressed itbout 
Ieads towards neutralism and adppeii- 
"nent towards the ! 
. Auempts by the Opposition Social 
'Denocrals i0 keep pace with the trench 
ue not helping to allay suspicions. 
However, ulthough there have been 
danges in German society, they ire not 
sinister as muny forcigners fear. 
Admillediy, unrest in West Germin 
‘ciety is on the increase. Other We: 


j MANS rari’ (O U. 
ltellectuals abroiul are more woatried 


hen most people in this cuuntr se. 
They talk in terms ol left-wing natiu- 
lim or national pacılîsm. SPD oppu- 
ion lo missile deployment is seen us 
- pekdiding straight inte neutrialisn. 
. e pede movement's repevuou ul 
Ay kind uf nUCcar iinmtment i seen its 
ess lo surrender to Ihe Uil. 
Aspectre is i ilking Europe. lt 
Me speclre of Germany puing it alone. 
Acorrespondiny sspicious view is 
in both List anl West uf the wiy) 
UMtra-Gerntsn ties cen hardly 1o br 
ening from the chill in world atfiuirs. 
Bah see i Bod as being is zuud iis ıt 
across the Wall in both direutions., 
Are Worried dtbout the range and 
5 Emuns who miy cyen be st- 
Kk Rbout reunification. 
Willy Brandt invited Eat Ber- 
l0 be a little mere obliging and show 
Understanding he could he sure 
Sneral approval. 
Y the mere atlempt lu continue 
LOY despite iıll difficulties is view- 
“easily. Is Germiıny ta be û constant 
te of unrest in the tof Europe? 
n Nprelictible Germins long un 
short on common sense? 
: Arelief it was far all Euripetns 
ie Germans came to terms with 
lat hefell them through no Faulk 
j; OR and uncornpliinirgly tank 
aly In the two pacts! 
o en IBIS sense of relicl is borne 
a n Î be understood why any 
: , dependence or desire Jor 3 
ity will he çeer üùs a dange-= 
fal to politicil order. 
the Germans is +o deep-scuted 
Seeds ûf national sentiment are 
TOM the Dutet ın outsize pra- 


5 nol all. ‘fhe diffident quest for 

j enlations hy Social Demucratls 

thinkers is condemned‏ ا 

: Et leu MUCH as analy sei. 

E 1 r St Western neighbours ought 
UTE bv the fact that ihe alle. 

i llonalism of left-wing Ger- 
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DZTVY reze: 


The Castle Route 


German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 


The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. lt runs from Manihheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en routê and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. . 
Heidelberg is still the city of. 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
Derg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht Dürer House; 


Come and see for yourself thé 
German Middle Ages. The 

Castle Route will be your 
guide. , 1 و‎ 


Peethovenstrasge 69, D-6000 Frankfurt IM. 


auber : 


Qungeisheim 


1 Gundèlsheirh/Neckar: 
2 Heidelberg . 
3 Nuremberg : .- 


4 Rothenburg/T: 
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dialogue last year. The West: European 
countries ùre too preoccupied with their 
own prohlems and interests. Their word 
carries lille weight even when they 
speak with onc voice. 


True, the European Community ma- 
naged 1o stop Washington from walking 
out on the CSCE process. But the Ten 
lacked the strength lo bring the super- 
powers to their senses dnd force then tu 
urrive at un arms control ugrecement. 


As long 4s cacophony rather than 
harmony reigns in the Community It will 
be unable lo exert any lasting influence. 


Is Europe still John F. Kennedy's 
vaunted second pillar of the Alliance or 
indeed a new urea of commonsense 
hêtween the superpowers? 


So far, no. Attempts to achieve this by 
being meek towards America and rub- 
bing shoulders with the Soviet Union 
are likely to fail badly. 


But the Americans also have no rea- 
son to be smug. When .they hailed the 
start of the missile deployment towards: 
the end of 1983 as proof of their lender- 
ship they overlooked the fact that Ame- 
rican authority is being eroded — that 
is, an authority that fests on respect by 
the Allies rather than on missiles, 


It is up to Wusltington to.restore this 
respect through a carefully weighed .Tu- 
reign policy; und itis vp to Lhe ,Euro- 
pecans to put courageous .initiilive in 
place of nagging self-pily, 


` Only ther will the era of-estrangement 
in European-Americun relations end. 
But only incorrigible optimists cin sec 
this happening in’ 1984, 
Dieter Buhl 
(Die Zeit, 3 Decemhér I98, 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


New ideas are needed over the 
Washington relationship 


they call Europe's selfishness. They 
wave the big stick of isolationism, 


The chiunts of Europe's peace de- 
monstrators ire marked not only by fear 
of missiles and anger over the Ameri- 
cans but also by a longing for some neu- 
ural niche between the superpowers. 


The buttle cries on both sides of .the 
Atlantic disregard one thing that has al- 
ways been important in this partnership: 
the certainty of mutuul dependence. 


Neither inflamınatory speeches nor 
pointing to the Soviet peril can bring 
about ù new awareness of this muluul 
dependence that was. once taken for 
granted. 


` Just as the superpowers at the disnr- 
mamêıit burgaining tnble canno1ı reach 
common ground without creating a basis 
of politiciıl faith, so European-Americun 
cûnxsensus on security policy tilone citn- 
nut forge ties between the New und the 
Old Worlds. A 


Additional common ground is needed 
if cooperation within Ihe West is to he 
revitalised, This includes 4 consenstls on 
forcign policy priorities, ù coordin;uled 
atlitude towards the Third World ind it 
binding definition of roles in (he stiffe- 
ning compelitiuu in world trade. , 


Wosturn Europe contributed little 
more tliin criticism to the trınsutluntic 


ployment of new missiles in Europe and 
by Europe's lurk of Bumption, its babel 
of voives. 

The dissension is fundamental. A look 
dl the respective political barometers 
sdys something about the retsons. 


` America is governed by a mood of de- 

termination and a new self confidence. 
The mood in Europe is of self-doubt 
and timid emancipation... 


Storms are inevitable when the two 
meet: shaping East-West relations, 
boosting the defence effort for example. 
They nre increusingly also lriyggerod by 
such econontic issues its export quotas 
fur European stewl or American animal 
feed. 

Similar European-American comlivts 
have oceutred the time and again sine 
the end of World Wir II because the 
dims ind interests of the Iwo sides have 
never bern quite identical. 


What dil change last year ind is like- 
ly to iuld u new element of strain is the 
tone of the dispule. It has never hecn so 
harsh. 


Musele-flexing Americans Mlnck wit 


France sets sights on pulling 
the EEC to its feet 


the 1955 “spirit of' Messina" that lecl to 
the establishment of the Europeu’ Eco- 
nomic Community and the Europrun 
Alomic Energy Community; 1 


But despite Frunce’s intention to 
overcome the Community crisis as quic- 
kiy as possible, it will be diffioult 1o 
achieve this. 


, Under pressure from the nalion's 2.2 
million farmers, the Paris gpyernınent iş 
reluctant: lo introdyçe, cutbacks in the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), de- 
spite !he high cost of surpluses. . , 


France has’ deniéêd thal; during the 
Athens summit, it dropped ils opposi- 
tiûn to SpPûiii' and ‘Portugal joining ‘the’ 
EEC. Ithas also denied thiat' it agreed 
that Géêrmany need not waive its'coun- 
tervailing exchahge rale’ levlès (iow 9.3 
per cent); 0 ES 1 

What it boils down: lo, is;, In presen- 
ting the position as of the beginning.of 
its presidency, France must ,expeut. a 
dual opposilion from Germany. . , 

Fot one thing, waiving’ the’ levies 
would cut" "German ‘farm’ incomes by 
dbout' 20 per Cent; for another; the in- 
crease Öf tht VAT transfer'to Brüssels' 
from thie present orië per cent tq 1.4 per 
cent would cost Bùf DM4bh. 


. Germany .Will not ıagree-t10’ -greater. 
contribution to the EEC budget without 
a fixed date (of the accessian of Spain 
and Portugal... i -, .: ¥ و‎ 

Sont i a .  Helinut J,: Weiland -\ 
..  'IBuarbrdcikerZeuriy:23 December? YB) 


With ù view lo the scond direel clee- 
tons to Ihe European Purllament in 


mid-June, the 434 Euro-MPs are pres- 
sing for progress, This would enuble 
them to motivate the Communlty's 182 
milion voters during their brief came 
puign. ٤ 

Not only in Athens but In the other 
nine Community. capitals ds well if i§ 
unanimously agreed that there is fio: 4l- 
ternative to thé Community and the Eu- 
ropean unification process, 


Thijs was, also underscored by the Eu- 
ropean Parliament after the disappoin- 
ting report by Greek Prime Minister 
Pupandreou. : 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl's ‘proposal 
that the Comniunity's ‘finance and farm 
problems be'solved by the original sik 


members haš met with opposition ‘frm: 
the newcomers (Britain, Ireland, Den- 
matk and Gteece):' ا‎ 


£ 5 
.. Eyensq, the original members uphold 
their charges that, tha:nfwcomursi latk. 


rance i» determined to pull the Eu- 
rapean Community out of the mire 
it fell into at the summit in Athens. 
Paris intends to use all diplomatic 
chiannels and exert massive pressure on 
FEuropeun institutions lo put he Cont 
munity buck on its feel. 


ls six-month presidency of the Coun- 
cil of Europe begun on New Year's Day. 

The finance and farm policy reforny 
drafted ut the June suminit in Stuttgart, 
when Germany held lhe presidency, is 
10 be made ready for adoption. 

The new president of the Coutncil of 
Ministers, French Foreign Miinister 
Ciaude Cheysson, hus ilready had talks 
with Guston Thorn, the president of the 
Europcar Commission. 

They charted the course for the next 
+ix months, during which time President 
Mitterrand will heud two summit mec- 
tings, in Brussels and in Paris. 

If there is uny sign of an ugreemtent, 
France is likely to insist Lbat the Council 
öf Europe conference scheduled for 
March be held in Paris. 5 

The French ùre under some pressure 
to’ succeed: because they winl to end 
their presidency with "the rescue of Eu 
rope." 


Their prime backers are the other five 
founder membèrs of the Commünity 
(Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium und Lusembourg). 

These. countries say that, another 
postponement of, the reforms . until 
the second half Of the year — is unlikely 
to leud to any success becayse tfiç presi- 
dency will then fest wilh. Ireland, nol 
one of the strongest members. .. 

Cheysson intends Lo. announce the 
anxiouolytwailed..pfngtamme Jor the 
French presidency at the first meeting of 
tho European Parliament, in S{rusbourg 
in JUPUARY. 11,2 و‎ | 
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UN is not to (1P°PE 
blame for 
the tough going 


‘Î ruropean-Amerlcan disugrcement is, 
DER TAGESSPIEGEL BE acute for cosmelic treatment. 
what the partnership neecls is ia thor- 
ough therapy. 

The symptoms of distgreement moun- 
ed during lust year. The Europenns 
gok their heads over America's invi- 
jon of Grenada ùnd its militury invol- 
xment in Lebanon. They deplored 
Washinglon’s harsh tone lowards Mos- 
ow and the arms buildup. 


he 38th UN General Assembly, ms 
in its Christmas recess ufter thy 
ion, coincided with gii. 
Cal imerniUioniıl developmients. 
They begin with the shootingdoir 
of û Soh Kurtan airliner by the Suid 
Union. The adjournmenl was overly 
dowed by the breakdown of disami 
ment talks between the superpower. 


The General Assembly passed 65 reo! 
lutions on disarmament without malig! 
much headway on the subject. 

It could hardly be expected to do¥ 
ıs long as the superpowers persisted i 
their policy of confrontation and soufl 
to outstrip euch other in arms techmoh 
By. 

The UN is nol lo blame; it has nei 
legal nor military means of enfortingît 
resolutions except when the git 
powers are agreed on joint action ino# 
crisis areca or another. 

As u rule lhe superpowers tend l014 
their Security Council veto to avert be EEC has ended econuımic vanc- 
pleusantl tceusitions. Their view of 8 lions against the Soviet Union. The 
management umounts mainly to a bidl cision, just before Christmis, wis nol 
muscle the uther side oul of a erisis2ef publicised. With reison. 
rather thun so seek cooperution wiht} Thesanclions, originally intended i14 i 

Cooperation is tt tall order inasmel| %1 Of punishment igainst Moscow il 
as lhe Firemiın ready to rush lo the s0] krmartial lw was imped in Poland 
iş at times seen to have been Lhe fireéf December 1981, never reilly deservecl 
ser İn the (irst pltce. dename, 8 2 

‘Ihis being so, the UN General # The original ideiı wis to Cul Sovivt 
sembly his still done useful work 81 0 Cumnunity by more thin 
forum where world affairs car be rak 0 year. 
ind discussed in public. ber countries could nul 

Ihe: ing-down of the Korenn# E E 
0 e {he Ameri lr business with the Savict Union, 
landing on Grenada, the nıatssucres i ape a IRE 0 deir 
terrorist raids in Lebanon, Lhe proc Inthe a i 0 1 0 i 
tion of a Turkish Cypriot state and hne ا‎ , the hoycutt list conttinedl 
breakdown of disarmament talks in fanos, lems, including cuviar, furs, 
nevı and Vienna by the Soviet i and refrigeritors. 
are but u handful of the latest crisesêfj,,, o OSS fo the Soviet export bu- 
cussed and still under discussion a! ا‎ 1o û meitgre DM 3XUM it 
UN. 0 cent of its exports tu the 

The United Nations cannot take þ' Thiş made ESE 
sive action unless the superpowers 4#! e ih Punitive ton 
to cooperate, but it can inform Alps betler summed e is per 
duce aggression and confrontation ie med up hy the tern pro- 


means of an exchange of arguments | was emba 2 
1n spite of its inadequacies and jlji rrassing to watch the loh 


۴ for an extension of the sanctions 
comings the UN amounts to some ose branches of business (hat prall. 
resembling ıhe world's ail [Om a competitor kupt at Pay 
None of the greal powers Is serê that the B ا‎ 
considering withdrawing from a fis tha ¢ Brussels Commission 


The Americans were annoyed by the 
nas demonstrations aguinst the de- 


Sanctions on 
Soviet trade 
quietly lifted 


Handelsblatt 


SUND FINANZZELTUNG 


df, he sanctions were lifted be- 
(he 2 often been declared fis ey. were no longer necessary is 
and buried. 0n of their i ccliseness. 
That alone is a sign of hope for tN li wag iy E iro 
ture. i ndions in th act. ji 
(Der Tagessplegel, 23 Decemb# this lesson. i e 


Ihe Be 4 Tirilnê Dorel Plenty of examples of ue 
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efa that he EEĞ countries deci- 
10 publislı the lifting of the sane- 
ln, Makes sense when considering 
Posing them in ıhe first place was 
Political signal. - 


j j Mave been anuther signal, iı 
have been hurd, to explain —- und 
Christmas time... - . 
. Ewald Stein 
7 ° i fHandejsblatt, 27 Devegiber 4%31 
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w= WORLD AFFAIRS 


Disunited East Bloc seeks a way 
out over arms wrangle 


Kremlin leaders could take it up when- 
ever they wanled, 

Further developments may depend in 
part on the impression gained by Hun- 
gurian Foreign Minister Peter Varkonyi 
on his visit to Bonn. 

He will not have visited the Federal 
Republic at Moscow's express behesl, 
but he will hıve sounded out the ear'nesl 
of Bonn’s continued readiness to come 
to terms and briefed the Kremlin an his 
impressions. 

A personal message from Bonn Chin- 
cellor Helmut Kohl will since have arri- 
ved at the Kremlin, too. 


At the present stage of proceedings 
Moscow will be reviewing Soviet securi- 
ty interests with due regard for require- 
ments. 

But the West shows no signs of fear, 
while Western Europeans are in no Way 
either more aggressive or increasingly 
hostile. 


The East Bloc, in contrast, seems to be 
threatened more by domestic than ¢x- 
ternal destabilisation. So Moscow seems 
sure to return to the conference table. 

Starting points for talks ure already 
being set up, with Tass claiıning thal the 
new cruise missiles Nato is to deploy in 
southern Italy will threaten not only the 
East Bloc and the Soviet Union but also 
large areas of Africa. 1 

The implication is that comprehensive 
disarmament talks are needed to itvert 
this threat, 

1 Jose? Piaskouwsky’ 

(Nordwest Zellung, 27 Devenıber 1983) 


Nordwest Zeitung 


Bucharest has called in no uncertain 
terms for a partial scrapping of Soviet 
SS-20 missile systems, and although the 
others have nol gone that far, even the 
GDR and Czechaslovakia have put for- 
ward surprisingly dialectical arguments. 


East German leader Erich Honecker, 
of all people, tucked away in the usual 
warnings to the West the comment that 
existing missile systems were much more 
extensive than Nato thought. 


In other words, no new weapons were 
needed in response to the deployment of 
American Pershing 2s in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The Soviet leader, Mir Andropov, who 
failed to attend the central committee 
meeting, sent the Pape what must be re- 
garded as a kind of peace message. 

That was an unusual move made no 
doubt with an eye on Poland, although 
the Vatican will be represented as a state 
at the Stockholm conference. 


The Pope has seen fit to offer his ser- 
vices as a mediator to take the edge off 
the East-West conflict and the dramatic 
turn, as he sees it, that ideological divi- 
sion of the world has taken. 


He would also like to help slem the 
tide of fomenting hatred. 

Neither Moscow nor Washington 
have yet responded to:-this offer, but the 


Süùperpowers and detente 


First, there can be no arms control 
without a detente strategy. As long ùs 
the political perspective of cooperation 
is missing neither side will be prepared 
to seriously meet the othér half-way in 
the arms sector. 

Second, detente cannot prosper unlêss 
security policy is backed by public opi- 
nion. RD 

Third, we will probably have to start 
from scratch’ again. The parts in a deten- 
te strategy will need to be reassembled. 
Small steps forward in East-West ties 
can help to reaccustom the two sides to 
cooperation. :' ' 

Only the superpowers can reactivate 
detente. This realisation may come as a 
disappointment to Europeans in East 
and West. . 

But contacts between the two German 
states and talks between smaller powers 
on either side of the dividing line bet- 
ween East and West in Europe prove.a 
point. . : 

.' They show that missile deployment 
has not closed the door to East-West ties 
for good. . ..: .., : 

The best that can happen is that Eu- 
TOpean countries will'roll out.the carpet 
on which the superpowers head toward 
each other, 

The worst would be if they were. to 
feed illusions that intensify mistrust 
between Moscow and Washington. The- 
re will certainly be no such thing as an 
island of detente in Europê.:. . 

ES 'Christopı 
{Dig Heit, 30 December 1983) 


Continued from page 1 
is generally to impress the public and 
not the other side, 

The Big Two have felt obliged to do 
so mainly by opposition to missile de- 
ployment in Eurape, especially in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 

Both sides have always been well 
aware that serious negotiations could 
only be held if Nato countries stood'by 
the 1979 missiles-and-talks decision, 

That was the one prerequisite. The 
other was,a concept, and there still is 
none to go by, 8 : 

:Detente,"" Henry Kissinger. wrote in 
his memoirs, “is not a definition of in- 
ternational friendship but & strategy for 
relations between adversaries.” 

Pat solutions rather than stralçgies 
seem .to have dominated debate, with 
Moscow. and Washington banking on 
each other's readiness. to make conces- 
şion8, :while the peace movement re 
commended .unilateral prior conces- 
giqns. . SEES 

The superpowers disregarded the faci 
that'.agreement;.can...only :be reached 
when the terms to justice to the security 
interests of both sides. 0 . 

The peace movement failed’ to appre- 
ciate that unilateral prior ‘concessions 
are generally regarded by the other side 
as ã sign of weakness and. not as an 
example to be followed: 

If the West is to make peace safer’ in 
the year ahead it must draw up a 
balance sheet and bear in mind the'les- 
sons to be learnt from 1983. . 


۱ Pact Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ters mel in Warsaw during 
Christmis week lo review their position 
now Nato his embirked on missile de- 
ployment in Europe. 

Officially the delegations dealt with 
the Stockholm conference on all-Euro- 
pean confidence-building measures and 
disarmament that is due to begin in 
mid-January. 

Unofficially they are said to have dis- 
cussed ways of resuming East-West di- 
sırmament talks within a new frume- 
work and without losing face. 

The Kremlin’ hus come to realise (hat 
few, if any, of ils allies are keen on mas- 
sive counter-urnumenl. Rumania has 
even headed whal might be termed an 
opposition within the Warsaw Pact. 


Gromyko t0 £0 
to Stockholm 
conference 


Qiibefer Nadvidten 


Ai the Old Year drew to a close the 
good news ‘reached Bonn from 

Moscow that Mr Gromyko would be at- 
tending the opening of the 35-nation 
Stockholm conference in January. 

America and Canada will also be ta- 
king parl in the All-European Con- 
Terence on Security- and Confidence- 
Building Measures and Disarmament. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister in Stock- 
holm will be resuming the East-West se- 
curity dialogue {he Kremlin brought to a 
halt by breaking off the Geneva talks. 

` A particularly importaht point is that 
Mr Gremyko will meet US Secretary of 
Slate Shultz in the Swedish capital. 

Continuation of the East-West dialo- 
gue is İn both sides" interest. 2 

If the Soviet Union had merely sent a 
minor official to Stockholm, as some in 
the West had feared, not only the Stock- 
holm conference, would have been 
worthless. 

, . Moscow would have laid itself open 
generally to charges of nat being suffi- 
clêntly keen oni peace. 

, So the new-look European security 
conference attended by the entire East 
Bloc is exiremely welcome, but if would 
be wise not to place tûo great hopes in 
It. 

. There are no signs of change In the 
Soviet position of strength, as the resolu- 
tion ûpþraved by the Supreme Soviet 
has again shown,  . 

But the West still lacks û joint negotia- 
ting concept for ihe conference, sad to 
say, even though both nuclear disarma: 
ment and confidence-building measures 
are at stake. . AA: 

.„ This is particularly regrettable . as 
Moscow, it must be feared, will try to 
drive wedges into the Western alliance 
by other means now it has failed to pre- 
vént misslle deployment by Nato, 

Stackholm may be a tay of hope, but 
il is cerlainly not an inspiration or flash 
of light on the road to peace, 

Werner Neumann‏ ر 
(Lubecker Nschriclten, 31 December 1983}‏ 
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deeper in Protestant Germany, Stürmer 
said. 

Professor Werner Weidenfeld, Mainz, 
even felt there wis a “rogue urge Io 
identify" among young Germans. 

Palilical scientist Gerhard Kiersch 
arrived at similar conclusions. He held 
an extremely well-attended seminar on 
The National Issue at the Free Universi 
ty in West Berlin. 

Rejection of affluence-orientiledl cen- 
sumer socicly by {he “ilternulive" stu- 
dent generation led to a rejection of the 
way of life in Western industrial society 
ıs practised primarily by the Americans. 

Professor Kiersch quoted exiructs 
from seminar papers lhit were lypical of 
the anti-American and anti-Western sen- 
timehts of his students. 

His quotations merely confirmed the 
fears voiced by the French. “The Ger- 
mans," one quotation reads, “will one 
day be grateful for the division of the 
country after the Second World War for 
having kept part of Germany free from 
Western influence." 

Groups of young Germans who hold 
such views and are fascinated by the 
idea of being German no longer .fell it 
was i matter of course that the Federal 
Republic formed parl of the West. 

The old iden that Germany night be 
better suited as a country midway bet- 
ween East and West had been resurrec- 
ted. The peace movement and opposi- 
tion to Americun missiles were û kincl ol 
ersutz patriotism in this context. 

These situation reporls from German 
universities, with Berlin being no excepn- 
tion lo the rule, were unlikely 1o soothe 
the sayvaged hrows of French piurlici- 
panls. 

An allempi wns made to relativis 
them by Philipp Jenninger, the M ۴ 
of Slime al the Chancellor's Office in 
charge of Franco-Gernuan relations. 

„, Neither he nor former chief govern- 
ment spokesman Klaus Bölling saw any 


. signs of the reunification euphoriu some 


French spenkers felt they had come ac- 
ross:"The Fecleral government's Petesel- 
landpulitik serves the sole purpose of 
muking division us beuriable as possi- 
ble," he suicl. ٍ 

Professor Richard Lûwènthal went 
further: “The uniffcation of Europe, in- 
cluding the Poles, in a free Western civi- 
lisntion ought to be our long-tern? politi- 
cal objective, and nol ù unifîecd Germiın 
nation-state that would centinue ta give 
rise to anxiety among neighbouring 
countries." 

This.wus very much to the point for 
the French, who are worried by the revi- 
val of national lhinking in Germany and 
show keener interest in Europe us a Con- 
sequence. SE 

Mysterious Germany, (hey argued, 
must be even more closely bouıınd to the 
cûmmunily of democratic states, and the 
European Community müsl be streng- 
thened: ٣ 

André Fontaine even went so far as lo 
call for a European defence community. 
. Jean-Pierre Chevènemenl and Alfred 
Grosser preferred to look ahead, aver- 
ting their gûze from contemplation: of 
Germany's navel and concentrating on 
the technological and economic .challen- 
ges thal lay ahead. 9 

If the European Communily Was 
not to solve its internal problems soon, 
if Germans und French were not to join 
forces in responsibility for Europe arıd if 
Europe was not to calch up with the 
Americans end Japanese in technologies 
that held the key to the future, then the 
fulure of all European nation-states 
would be so grim that there would no 
longer be any point in discussing issues 
of national identity, they said. 


Thamus Gack 
(Siuugarler Zeitung, 24 December YE3! 


WwW PERSPECTIVE 


Franco-German talks centre 
on national identity 


conciliation, and other French journa- 
lists and academics. 

They suspected that in the final analy- 
sis {he German peace ınovement wanted 
lo revoke lhe historic decision lo make 
the new German stale d4 Western-style 
democracy und to incorporate it in the 
North Allanlic puct. 

The French, und not just the French, 
are understandably alarmed iat the pro- 
specl of a seeming risk of Germany's 
young democracy backsliding from 
these ties that count so heavily toward 
stability and security in Europe. 

French and German speakers gave 
different explanations why such a wide- 
ranging peace movement had arisen in 
Germany while the French were strongly 
in favour of the French nuclear deter- 
renl. 

The two countries were said to have 
undergone different historical experien- 
ces in the course of their joint lıistory, 

in France the trauma of the [938 Mu- 
nich Agreement, of 1930s appeasement 
und defeat a1 the hunds of ihe Germans 
in 194Û was still ùl work. 

The lesson the French had learnt from 
history was that past mistakes must nol 
he repealed and democracy and free- 
dom had lo be defended. 

Germiin experience, in contrast, hid 
heen murked by Wilhelminian milita- 
rism und National Socialism, which hud 
brought war and destruction on Europe. 

Never iû all Germans were fun- 
damentally agreed, must war break out 
from German soil. 

Glucksnuann made a provocative lis- 
torical and psychological interpretation 
af the German peace movement ‘in 
eluiming thal: 8 

“The Gernas, burdened with the 
guilt of Auschwitz, want to swilch from 
the rale ofthe evil-doer lo the rale of the 
viclim, They see themselves as lhe Jews 
uf the Third World War." 

In terms of intellectuul history Profes- 
sor Rudolf von Thadden, Gûttingen, iıl- 
ıribuled the emotional and religious 
character of the new German pacifism 


` to the influence of Protestantism. 


The Protestant Church, which had 
used to be on the side of the aulhorita- 


rian state, was now open to the world al . 


large. 

It combined pietislic Weltangst, Or 
fear for the world, and a Christian lon- 
ging for peace. In Germany, unlike in 
France, the debate on God and the 


world was a matter of values arid beliefs. 
The part played by the nation in ° 


Germany provided another model on 
which an explanation might by based. 
After the crimes commitled by the Nazis 
and the collapse of the Third Reich na- 
tional ideas had been discredited in 
1945. 

Germans in East and West identified 
wilh economic reconstruction, hard 


work, prosperity and consumplion #5 a . 


kind of ersatz patriotism, 

But the international economic crisis 
and unemployment, the destruction of 
ıhe environment and intellectual decline 
resulling from thinking solely in terms 
of consumption had shattered the old 
ersatz values of the post-war perjod. 

The younger generation, hil hardest 
by unemployment and with no pros pects 
for the future, was in revolt against the 
materialism and meaningless tives of ils 
parents. 

The conflict between generations went 


The Federal Republic, which in 
Hreneh eyes used t0 be ù model uf poli- 
tical consensus, has since lust aulumn 
been split into opponenls and suppor- 
lers of missile deployment. 

The French, who are normally il par- 
ty-political loggerheiuds with each other, 
sre dgrecd on national defence policy 
und President Mitterrund's approvul of 
deployment. 

The Freneh view unrest and disunity 
in Germiıns ûs confusing and uritceus- 
tomed; the Germans are no less confus- 
ed and unaccustomed to the unanimity 
shown by French people of entirely dif- 
ferent origins. 

What the French are ugreed on is their 
feeling of uneasiness about what has 
been dubbed the German disease: Ger- 
min unpredictability and the revival of 
nationalism or national pacifism. 

The questions usked hy French purti- 
cipanls were surprising in heir similari- 
1y given their widely differing politicul 
viewpoints. 

There was Jean Ellenslein, the Muarx- 
ists Lheoretician and former leuding 
Communist, and Socialist left-winger 
Jeun-Pierre Chevènement, 

There was Andrée Fontaine, the editor 
ol Le Monte, and Jeiın François Revel, 
the calunmınist of the right-wing weekly 
1 Express. 

André Glucksmunn, France's hertti- 
cul master-thinkor of the 1968 genera- 


STUTTGARTER . 
` ZEITUNG 


tiun, a lefi-wing crilic of Marxisın and 
harbinger of change in (he Puris inlellec- 
tual scene, fhrew established ideis of 
hoth Lefl and Riglıl into confusion. 

Ile iskecl provocitive questions hal 
became something of a leitinotif of (he 
githering. "Do you wan to defend 
yourselves or to surrender?" he asked, 
and: "How do you feel about 
democracy?" 

For the French these are questions in- 
extricibly interlinked. Glucksmiann suid 
the German peace movement pointedly 
ignored the Eustern threat, was dis- 
inclined to defend itself and wanted to 
leave ils defence to ils allies. 

Its hallmarks were refusal, renuncii- 
tion and a desire ta join out uf modern 
histary and ties with the West. 

Sooner Red than dead was ù slogan 
that expressed this viewpoint, ã view 
thal proposed giving up rights lo democ- 
racy and freedom and submitting lo sla- 
very of any kind in return for vague 
hopes of physicil survival. 

The survival of democracy .ind of 
Western civilisation, bused on freedom 
and human righis, and the prevention of 
a fresh Auschwitz were unly possible if 
ane wus prepared to sell one’s life ûs 
dearly as possible. 

The external threat justified the deter- 
rent as 4 counter-threat, he siid. In 
common with so many French intellec- 
1uals, Glucksmann has been late to dis- 
caver the Gulag Archipelago, bul he has 
taken the point. 

How serious; he also asks, are lhe 
Germans about democracy when they 
are so readily prepared lo give it up? 

André Fontaine sounded a simitar 
nole, as did Joseph Rovan, one’ of the 
earliest advocates of Fran :o-German re- 


ermany and Europe: Questions of 

National Identity was the subject of 
3e 11th round of Franco-German talks 
gihe Reichstag in Berlin. 0 

The gathering, attended hy publicists 
„ıd politicians from both countries, Wils 
Hid by the Deutsch-Franzûsisches Insti- 
ıl, Ludwigsburg, and aided by ù grant 
iom he Robert Bosch Foundation. 

Difficulties were hy no means limited 
pthe days when lhe (wo countries were 
;kh-enemies. They have also beclevilled 
glations over the past 20 yeiırs. 

[n spite of the Franco-Germiun frivtid- 
dip trealy, reconciliation and officiul 
prolestations of amily, prejudices of oll 
rappear whenever clashes occur helt- 
aeen French and German inleresis. 

Misunderstandings, failure lo under- 
sand each other, and irritation seem lo 
şo deeper this time than they usually 
hove done. 

The missiles debate, the peice move- 
arnt and militant opposition to new 
dıport runways and nuclear power sla- 
lions have given rise to uncertainty in 
fiance. 

So have the policies pursued by the 
Greens, whom lhe French suspect of hu- 
seally right-wing hlood-und-soil senli- 
ments. 

The French are worried igùin, and to 
analaming degree, about whit they see 
as incertitudes allemandes, or German 
mafilation. 

Feeling a ralional ıpprouch to be iı 
wtional virtue, the French view peice 
movement protest iis coming stright out 
oithe German bıckwouds. 

They have visions of a resurgence of 
German irrationalism, this ime wearing 

: jtans, They see the peace movement's 
the view thut we musl never stand o aS rallies is signs r a new German 
our own but must always gin sell qılecivism that worries the I j 
and international influence in ¢ ¢ German mihFchzpilsls in the PO WO 
purtuership with others. titd them. 

Being lel lo our devices wis mf e 
than we could handle, anl we efe 2 EN ا‎ 
on u limb, as so olen in Ciermitn hist | molest aguinst the stlioning of Per- 
lv a 0 er ing 25 as neulralism with a nationalist 
liance ind the European Commun! 
and a highly ruled partner in didlof#) 
wilh the Hint. 

After the Soviet invasion of Afghan 
tın ind during the Polish crisis Hel 
Sehmidt was one of the ınost highly 


Israeli recital 


elmut Schmidt, wlio ds Chane. 

lor shelved iı visit to [Israel by. 
cause of clashes with Premier Begin, 
is lo give u performiınce in Jerusalem 
nexl May ùs ı1 concert pianist, 


The Isruel Philharmonic Orehesin 
has confirmed that the former Chan. 
cellor his agreed lo take part ina 
concert to be held on the eve of ls. 
racl’s 36th independence anniversar 

He will be ane of the pianists ina 
performance of Johann Sebastian 
Bach's Concerto for Four Pian 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 


Violinust Yehudi Menuhin is ako 
expected to {ake piırt in the concen. 


dpa 


1Kölner Stadt-Anzeiger, 28 December [f 


tive influence on all aspects of foreign. 
security and international econonir 
policy. 

It is considered a matter of coum) 
abroad, nuch more so than in German, 
that the Federal Republic haş a say it 
world affairs as ù medium-sized post 
polilically but a gre power econo 
cally. 

Helmut Schmidt's philosophy of ale 
lance of power at as low a level as pi 
sible, of urms limitation, dialogue 
cooperation between Eùst and 
especially al times of crisis, has madei 
mark on international thinking and Ik| 
language of diplomacy. 

His foreign policy thinking inl 


French pundits feel Ihe Federul Re- 
public is threatening to drift out of the 
n alliance. 

` “Î have seldom had to swim against 
ا‎ a strong currenl Of mis- 
girded spukesmen for the West. specialist. e i AL 
Bonn's enhanced reputation had fed Grosser recently told Der Spiegel, 
ready been upparenl itt the 1979 G te Hamburg newsweekly: o PNEEE 
loupe summit, where Herr Schmidt The highly-rated Ludwigsburg insti- 
one of four leaders e mee İl was time somelhing was done 
It has also heen cleur from Germ lo çounte ist . 
attending the unmual Western econ unteract confusion and misundêr 
summits of leading industrialised 0, 


tries: gatherings at which he Was A | tert eye on sentiment in both coun- 


ing figure. Û %5, of influencing th blic and i 
The assertion of German nee Qinion-makers, ۳ a ehate 
Washington led to bellyaching in thé dof providing infarmation as a meuns 


capital, bul Schmidt always gave rectifying a disturbed relutionshi 
lute priority to maintaining our relat 1 Germany's role in Europe ind E 
ship with lhe leading Western po Jf national identity i5 a subject thal a 


Close political E N jw years ago would have been cons- 
France, especially while he and ™' | to be somewhi bı 
card d’Eslaing were in ofT[ice, WS EYhaL OI Re beten 


as u major foreign policy achie™}' Bulit clearly refl : 
but never given more than second f eC cled RE tenor elih 


yf tn debate in France. Germans and 
Strong ties with the West er Fiench agreed in Berlin thet ro win 
Bonn to gain greater leeway to hê Americanism and the tendency 10- 
inêluding the CDR, always based fad neutralism in Part of the peuce 
conviction thal balance was €™ BF Wement were eyj 1 
and the Federal Republic must noth 8 io identity. ا‎ 
blame for any extra tension. 0 : lf missile deployment had not been 
This policy is in keeping wit jê a an issue, Erlangen historian 
the overwhelming majority of G7 Bae! Stormer said, the debate on na- 
want; and there has been continuiy state, German interests and the 
spite thê change of Can n 1 role in the heart of Europe 
Our standing in the -wori -" i, Mave been tri i 
U ei 8 stable, predictable Si 1 triggered by something 
rêliable, is the work of Helmut 2" | he French are 


indeed confronted 
He is one'of. the great German Cî: 13 confusing picture thit throws 4C- 
ned th 


lors of the cenlury. '  - : 
7 ¥ Kurt Bef fit Ought patterns inio {otal 


sees its role as that of keeping an 


` (Hannoversche Allgimeine. 23 Dec 
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The versatile world of former 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 


Left-wing Social Democruts increus- 
ingly came to feel that he ûs a Chancel- 
lor who was often conservalive in oul- 
look lacked their own visions of change. 

With the Liberals, his coalition parl- 
ners, preparing to abandon ship too, his 
government was bound lo fall in autumn 
1982, as could hardly have been more 
clearly underlined than by the Noveın- 
ber 1983 SPD conference's rejection of 
deployment. 1 

In security policy of all issues, a sub- 
ject on which he was particularly well- 
informed, Helmut Schmidt has become 
an outsider in his own party. 

Yet his reputation as statesman is un- 
damaged. It was hard-earned and ac- 
companied by many domestic setbacks. 

His first task as Chancellor was to clip 
the wings ofthe urge to embark on cost- 
ly reforms the country could no longer 
afford. 

Oil price increases had ended hopes 
of constant econonic growth, and when 
difficulties arose in connection wilh the 
pension funds his support plummeted. 

In 1976 he was re-elected Chancellor 
by a majority of one. Yet a year later he 
finally earned the reputation of being a 
head of government with a safe and luc- 
ky knack of keeping his house in order. 

Everyone was delighted by the deter- 
mination he showed in fighting terro- 
rism and freeing German hostiıges on 


(Photo: Syen Simon) 


board a hijacked Lufthansa airliner in 
Mogadishu. E 
' Many-successful years were to follow, 
Even; during the growing: international 
economic crisis Germany fared better in 
comparison than its major partners and 
neighbours, . . ۰. ,.... 8 
:. We owe Helmut Schmidt the domestic 
and social stability that reigned in. the 
Federal Republic in this period. 

„Yet his main claim to Tame is arguably 
as. the arçhiteçt of a long-lerm German 
foreigh policy based on the.graundwork 
laid by Konrad Adenauer. and Willy 
Brandt. ا‎ 
"` While Helmut Schmidt was Chancel- 
lor, 'Bonn's' iitethational stariding, éon- 
fidence and importance iiereased to ari 
extent iO-onê wduld have dared to fore- 
cast lO Jêars prëviolsly. 

It took him’io êönsolîdate the Federal 
Republic's: forelgh policy status as a 
meèdium-slzêd Eûropedan' power "and 4 
fuclear havê-not? le As: t dur be 
+ This ‘self-restfaint’in .lerms-of power 
politics enabled him to exert a'cohstruc- 


Helmut Schmidt and wife Loki. 


way to ensure lhe majority support hie 
needed. 

Schmidt knew from experience that 
he stood to derive enormous benefit 
from intelligent contradiction and 
advice given by people with minds of 
their own. 0 

Their company was congenial to him, 
and people of this calibre madê up his 
closesl associates. 

He also gained the affection and es- 
teem of iı large number of independent 
and knowledgeable people from all 
walks of life and of all political hues. 

They were all undisputed specialists 
in their fields and their specialist advice 
was extremely valuable. 

Helmut Schmidt had a reputation for 
being brusque with fellow-Social Dem- 
ocrats, but in dealings with people such 
as these he took in every word. 

Much of his experience was naturally 
gained in his previous jobs as leader of 
the parliamentary party in Bonn, 
Defence Minister, Economic, Affairs 
Minister and Finance Minister. 

‘In over 20 years he had also built up a 
fund of expertise in foreign affairs and 
security ` policy, making personal ac- 
quainfances all over the world. 

As an economist by training he was 
aceuslomed to thinking in terms of in- 
ternational economic considerations. He 
was also a gifted speaker. 


“Hê was such a a master of political 
decision-making, sucha virtioso’at cri 
sis riaragêment, that left-wing ideolo- 
gists contemptuously dismissed’ him as 
an authoritariani:technocrat, .ı 
„ıı They..termed him a.-.Macher, or man 
who; gets things. done, and it was not.in- 
tended as a compliment, 

„ I made him livid. He attached more 
importance fo the mara!.basis of moves 
thafı tq mere expertise. He fully, agreed 
with Max Weber's ideal of a politician 
combining a sense of responsibility, 
Political .emotion ‘and a sure and accu 


THEY A u 
gmatic in, oytlopk, not dçec- 


Hé was pra : 
tringire, having learnt from experience 
that ypu’ canngt’ govétn wilhut' éom- 


1 
ter eight and a half yı 
bitter, His own’party' 
loggeitieads' with Him ahdistieddtly ‘With’ 
drew support for a Chacélldf'wHo 4d: 
vocated austerity. qnd'the Nato-deeiglon 


28 dusted af- 
power Was 
ncreqSitigly at 


oh missile:deployménl’.. . .ı 


The writer, Kurt Becker, was chlef go- 
vernment spokesman in Bonr under 
Chancellor Schmidt from 1980 to 1982. 


hen he was Chancellor, Helmut 

Schmidt enjoyed more public 
support, regurdless of party-political af- 
filiations, than any Chancellor before 
him. 

And his international standing with 
Germany's friends in Washington, Paris, 
Tokyo and mujor Third World capitals, 
was higher Lhan any predecessor's. 

A few years ago 1 majority of French 
people questioned said Helmut Schmidı 
would be their choice for head of state 
of a united Europe. 

He still enjoys and inspires 
confidence and continues lo outperform 
all comers in the popularity ratings of 
German politicians. 

The difTerence is, of course, that he is 
now ani ex-statesman. He may slil] be a 
valued interhational contact but he is ho 
longer in power: : 

All he has to offer is the persuasive 
power of a4 keen mind. and the 
experience of. decades in politics and 
world affairs. 3 

His status is that of an elder stales- 
man, a man who is no longer concerned 
with day-to-day worries but whose views 
are given û respectful hearing in times of 
trouble. 2 

Helmut Schmidt at 65 measures up to 
this yardstick. More is expected of an 
elder statesmin than energy and expe- 
rience, and he has morê to offer. 1 

He is at home in the world of philo- 
sophy and is on record as.apprecialing 
Inmanuel Kant from the viewpoint of a 
holder of political responsibility. 

Sehmidt himself both in books and by 
the example he has set in practice has 
established standards of statesmanship 
and statecraft, , ., GE 

He is not just a bookworm: he is also 
a writer of political books. His major 
work is entitled The. Strategy of Balance. 

Audiences’ .arè fascinated when hie 
outlines his ideas off the beaten track of 
day-to-day politics to listeners who may 
be „architects br pfjysicists, town plan- 
nefs of writers, '' : ا‎ 

‘They are spêllboünd wher’ hë enun 
ciates his Views ûn basic valües, striking 
a balance belweêén têmporal constitutio- 
nal considerations and religious aspects, 

; Eyen al hiş „busiest he, has always 
found time to. hold talks with the world's 
leading artists, men such as Bernstein or 
Karajan, and. .to..talk ,knowledgeably. 
about the arts with them. i. ا‎ 

He has recorded an LP as a concert 
ptanist and is also —~ a lesser-known fact 
—ağlfted amaleur painter. . 

"His impêrtaite a§ Chancellor was his' 
combination, unusual amang politicians! 
of three characteristics it sjual measure. 
„The first is his talent for. profound.an- 
alytical, penetration „of; a, nrqhlem, He 
would work fis way .fhrough ;piles, of 
bookg' and. files, then ‘discuss the issue 
with, e closer associates, and ideas 

siniply flashed:tp dnd fr, i... ... 

The second is his ability to redch poli- 
tical .conclusions:from the-analysis un- 


derakena. i ites i ey 
The; third has’ always béen: his’ knack 
of doinğ what is needed and is. possible, 
1 was tirfinğ andlime-consurming work, 
but dialogue and ‘debate were the only 
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Allianz loses Eagle Star 
takeover bid to BAT 


The Allianz Lnsurance Company in 
Los Angeles soon spread its business (O 
other cities. Al the same time it moved 
into life insurance. 

But it wanted the work to come in big 
chunks, not in dribs and drabs. The aim 
was to take over existing business. 

So Allianz paid the Lhen respectable 
sum of 140 million dollars for North 
American Life and Casualty, Minneapo- 
lis. The annual premium income was 
only 73 million dollars. 

It forked out even more for another 
medium-sized company, Fidelity Union 
Life, in Dallas, 370 million dollars com- 
pared with an annual premium volume 
of 91 million dollars. 

In total, the Munich group had paid 
out more than 900 million marks for the 
two American companies, more than 
double its entire share capital. 

The insurance industry regurded this 
as loo expensive. The Financial risks 
were too greal, 

Schieren answered bricfly: "We're not 
buying turnover. We're buying profit." 
And long-term yield, he said. wis nat in 
doubt. Cerlninly (here was talk tbout al 
yield of seven per cent al the time of 
purchuse, 

Although Allianz reckoned the risks 
were reasonable, it spread the risk to its 
sister firm, Müùnchener Rûckversiche- 
rung-Gesellschaft. That, in turn, look aã 
25 per cent stake in the newly founded 
US-Holding Allianz. 

A few other companies also took 
small interests and Allianz itself stayed 
wilh u bare 52 per cent. 

Sehieren was not slow in talking 
about the benefits that would come. But 
the field of life insurance is fraught with 
pitfalls, Sometimes things have to be 
leurncd the expensive Wuy. 

In this case, the problems were with 
Fidelity, It wus the time of high interest 
rates, Policy holders took udvantlage of 
this by taking out low-interest lous 
against their policies and putting the 
money into highly profitable invest- 
ments. 

But the group's total foreign premium 
volume grew in nine years up to last 
year from 150 million marks to over 2 
billion marks. 

AL the same time the forcign propor- 
tion of the tolal property and life busi- 
ness increased from 2.4 per cent to 14,7 
percent. , 

Sechieren had not finished. So he be- 
gan with the big British group, Eagle 
Star. He also showed interest in Swiss 
and Japanese companies, 

Unforlunately, said Schieren, Swiss 
firms presented a particular problem as 
the major stockholders were not often 
prepared to sell. 

Allianz's profitability over lhe past 
few years has not been damuged by ils 
foreign interests, Development, in con- 
trast to most of the competition, has 
been excellent and profits have been 
high. 

In 1983 it made 129 million marks, 
more than double the 1982 figure. I 
earns well on ils investments. And it 
constantly returns 20 per cent in divi- 
dends. 

In 1982 its capital was increased by 83 
million marks to 500 million. 

Sehieren also says that the customers 
are treated generously: "I would rather 
be accused of all sorts of things than 

give the customers bad service.” 


Hermann Bûssenecker 
(Die Zeit, 16 December, 1983) 


Alllanz, Germany's largest insurance 
group, has glven up its bid to win control 
of Eagle Star, the large British Insurance 
group. A rlval bidder, BRAT Industries, 
has agreed to pay 700 pence for enough 
shares to take control, The takeover batt- 
le has been running for two months. Un- 
der the deal, Allianz is to sell {ts 30 per 
cent Eagle Star holding (42 million sha- 
res) to BAT. I[t would make a proflt of 
about £ 165 million (about DM650m). 


olfgang Schieren, the chiel' execu- 

tive of the huge Munich-based in- 
surance group, Allianz, is heavily invol- 
ved in the politics of doing business 
world wide, 

Schieren forced the way open for a 
major foreign operation as soon as he 
moved into his job at the top. 

Allianz, the biggest insurance group in 
continent Europe, moved into direct 
insurance in America, at first with ù sub- 
sidiary in Los Angeles. 

The business, dealing with property, 
ran well. But Schieren was not satisfied. 
Three yers later, in 1979, Allianz laun- 
ehed ù massive operation in America. 

Svhiereri announced proudly: “We're 
the only direct Germun insurer with the 
drive to take on the American market," 


and back tıxes totalling up to DM1 50m 
must first be paid. 

The company still stinds to net an ex- 
traordinary payment in compensation 
for the slakes in its telecom subsidiary 
ATN (now ANT} laken over by Man- 
nesmann, Bosch und Allianz. 

But investment mnalysts note that 
structural expenditure cost the compiıny 
roughly 1M200m in 1983. 

The bulk of the DM9421n it his cost 
to pul the company back on an even 
kecl was written off in 1982. Overall los- 
ses totiıl nearly DM2bn, 

On the eredit side of the balance sheet 
AEG recouped nearly DM2bn from the 
4O per cent of claims creditors igreed to 
write off by the terms of the settlement. 

At the end of 1983 AEG is an electri- 
cal engineering group that still employs 
a world payroll of 76,500 (us ugainst 
87,200 a year ago and about 130,000 in 
1978). 

About 15 per cent of the decline resul- 
ted from redundancy agreements, the 
remainder from the sale of subsidiaries. 


Group turnover will have totalled well 
over DMI |.Sbn, or a little more than in 
1982. 


AEG's household equipment division 
:ınd Olympia, the office equipment suıb- 
sidiary, are still in the red, but the over 
5Û per cent of AEG turnover in the in- 
dustrial equipment sevtor (in the widest 
sense of the term) is eurning profits, 

Wieland Schmitz ‘rtr 
(Frankfurter Runddschun, 28 December [ORT 


Management slated over collapse 
of construction plant maker 


rer aul pul in some budly needed cit- 
pilal, 

lı did not, This led to Esch's resigna- 
tion and eventually to the Firn's bank- 
ruply. 

The analysis says that serious defi- 
ciencies were also upparent in the 
group's management. It appeared thal, 
just Tike in the successful eurly days, Il 


. wus still being run like a private firm. 


Esch is said to have taken solitary de- 
cisions. Fellow executives learned .of 
these only by accident or through ru- 
mour. An example was what was hap- 
pening at Terex. 

Personal policies come ıınder criti- 
cism, Esch's habit of sacking entire ma- 
nagements of newly acquired firms and 
replacing Lhem with middle-level em- 
ployees appeared not to have worked. 

There were, in any case, many staff 
problems. Important positions were ei- 
ther not filled or filled inadequately. 

And the marketing organisation was 
described in the report as being like “a 
kindergarten with the one-eyed leading 
the blind." 

The technical rationalisation was not 


‘much better. "In all works, there was 
' out-of-date machinery. New investment 
should not consist merely of buildings," 


An example was the Zettelmeyer fac- 
tory in Konz, a highly modern building. 
Break-even point was at ã turnover of 


` about DM25Ûm a year, but in 1982, only 
about DM 140m worth of machinery was 


produced. 

This led management to consider shif- 
ting Hamm, Duomat and Lanz to Zêt- 
telmeyer and Hanomag, in Hanover. It 


, also thought about closing down the Bri- 


tish Hymac plant or shifting its produc- 
tion to the Scottish division of Terex. 
But these measures were not carried 
out, although they might have’ elimina- 
ted duplication and reduced over-pro- 
duction. E: 
(Handelsblatl, 27 December |93) 


loppy management was one reidson 

for the collupse of the huge cons- 
truclion machinery maker, IBH. Cou- 
pany ducuments reveal the extent of 
cuunter-produclive practices. 

One memo suid that murkeling luis- 
sez-faire hat to end. lt wis only leading 
to expensive competition between va- 
rious parts of the company. 

These revelations are in sharp contrast 
to the public utlerances of the whizz-kld 
then at the head of IBH, Horst-Dietéer 
Esch. 

He suid that the group ran a powerfilıl- 
ly, centrally operated sales organisalion. 

Yet a board meeting in June |983 was 
told that business trips abroad were not 
coordinated and were costing the com- 
pany a lot of money. 1 

Esch sought to reduce the risks inhe- 
rent in the building machine industry 
because of fluctuations in trade through 
geographical diversification and by ta- 
king over foreign factories. 

This, according to one annlysis, was 
the beginning of the end. 

For example, lhe takeover of Hymac, 
in Britain, was at na stage necessary. in 
commercial terms. : : 

Another example was the French 
group. It stayed in the red following its 
takeover. The risks involved iri ils acqui- 
sition bore no relation to the profit 
potential. 

in addition, the acquisition from Ge- 
neral Motors of Terex, proved to be an 
expensive failure. The firm was confi- 
dent that without Terex, it could have 
survived. But at the beginning of 1983 it 
was realised that survival depended on 
solving the problems there. 

` ""Selling. Terex was a happy day for 

Gereral'Motors,!" says the analysis. 

Terex*hagl production facilities in 

Americi,. Brazil arıd Scotland. General 
Motors retalfisd g.}9:6 per cent interest 


in jt. Esch had Hopgd ıhal, because of its 
financial muselê; the motor manufactu- 
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BUSINESS 


frospects much 


better for 
iled-out AEG 


he most expensive settlement of il 
company’s debts with its creditors in 
awar German history looks like com- 
0ا‎ an unexpectedly satisfuclory con- 
Jion in lhe New Yeiir. 
fı is the tale of AEG-Telefunken, a 


E @ WELT 


SSRI Oo SSE SEIL ur PEE 4 SCALE 


obtaining u slim majority in the Genin 
Insurance Group. Other iultempts failed] 

Flick's tax exemption for th, 
DM420m that went inlo the equity tl 
lhe Aınericun W. R. Grace & Ca. h. 


now been revoked. This means ¢ lı that narrowly survived to be- 
Bûrden. of DMA: a ceniehatiani in 1983 and wùs sil 

About DMlbn of the book prufl;ged in the biggest commervciul rescue 
made with lhe.Daimler Benz deal woul j ever staged to bail out a German 
go to the tax man. im. 

„lt Flick shared the profits from tt |g 1984 losses will be down to virtual- 
Daimler Benz deal with the tax ş zero, and although the payroll has 
ment instead of re-investing in "an tqıÎ ken almost halved in relation to 1978, 
ty beneficial to the national economy decompany is in much better condition 
and so earning tax exemption, he bın almost anyone would have forecust 
have been better ofl. - Pinyearago. 

He could have invested the mongi In 1982 the operating losses were 
America. High interest rates and a | DM932m. In |983 AEG's losses are re- 
per cent higher dollar exchange rz ported to have been cut back by neirly 
wouild have left him with the wholeıf DM900m. 
the Daimler Benz deal proceeds intat| The company wilt still be settling with 

Still, the tax bile on the Grace dealı| creditors until September 1984, but 
unlikely Lo shike the Flick Group. ff 1983 it will need to draw on only 

The len per cent Daimler Benz equi DMSOm of the DM100m in reserves it 
still held hy tle group-now has a ss expected to have to write ofl uaitinst 
value equal to the 29 per cent soldi operating losses. 

1974/75. lathe year ahead the management ire 

° A sale of this ten per cent would ا‎ e oy cin run al iı pro- 
the beginning of the second acl of ıl WW" terms of current business. 
farce. But il م‎ unlikely that it woulda Only DM600m of the DM2.2bn Wil- 
with un investment in German jobs. | Schaaf, the lawyer in charge of the 

Joachinı Gehlhof | sue bid, was allowed as a credit line 
' {Die Welt, 2 Decemherii| Pts been used. 1 
. Trading by what is lefl of AEG, miain- 
lyhousehold equipment, capital goods, 
minance and business machinery, lils 
mercome the shock of the compnny dl 
uost having gone to the wall. 

Despite better carnings and an encoll- 
aging cash Row arising Irom the setlle- 
aent terms, stock markel anulysts of 

kfurt banks are chary ol making 

about AEOG’s stock market 


The three other mijor areas of 
tion ı~ special chemicals, retailing 5 
restauranls — munaged to inerense f Otation, 
fits. Sales stagnated at around $4.5 AEG shares are currently quoted al 
` Even so, the investment in Grice ™ENly DM§O, but pundits say this al- 
puid off for Flick. In 1976, Flick ke into account hopes of a het- 
four million Grace shares at $26 future, 8 
was boosted in 1978 by the purchat' qy ording to an investmenl subsidiary 
another 7.3 million shares at $35. i Bank, AEG is likely to per- 
- It has continued to buy Grace fairly well in the short term. But in- 
with every new issue lo maintain I5 rest payments on accumulated debts 
of equity. 3 are soon lo be resumed. 

The total cost of the Flick equity . THe company's debts were cut to 40 
timated at less than $450m. Bul, f Kf ¢ent by the terms of the settlement, 
ming’a current quotation of 84.15 e Mlerest payments on what is left will 
share, today’s market value of the due again from next September. 
is about $600m or DM1I.65bn.' kers'say interest payments will 

: US stock exchange insiders se} 0 aboul DM!SOm a yeur. So 
due to favourable exchange rates TF. will need to earn that much more 
arid !978, the total cost to Flick wes™}' “Ore ican be regarded as a blue chip 
DM900m. n 1 

The same applies to Flick's eqil} ." interest waiver during settlement 
US Filter Corp. Flick. bought a Foceedings is probably why chief exe- 
cent equity: for about $100m iF Heinz Diürr, Herr Schaaf and 
The block of slock was sold in 1% aim Klaus Kuhn are.biding their 
the Ashland Oil Co. for $1 29m: EY ™ until September, 
ted profit: jusl under 50 per cent 1 point might, from the liquidity view- 

1t Flick decides to sell, its Or2% Inf, be in a position to resume debt 
would be worth more much more f. MB tarlier, but why do so? 
its stockmarket price because thé "heen Company's financial position has 
cent equity would be particularly "cone o Antially eased for years to 
ting in a possible take-over bid. Up Dy the decision of a company pen- 
pér cent over marketprice is NO ent o SOrtium to underwrite 60 per 
such cases. ': ٠ أ‎ of AEG company pensions fûr 
This is further enchanced by PE : ا‎ 


vidends. But the Flick Group. ale one analyst says, has given the 

have-no intention of selling Î Î i yi : sheet an entirely new look. But 

holding. I siill be several years before a divi- 
BE can. be paid. ا‎ 


٠ AEG wijl.first have to; net a profit, 


` apa 


! 
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The role of Daimler Benz 
stock in the affair 


riedrich Karl Flick decided in 
1974-75 ta reduce the family holding 

in Daimler Benz from 39 lo ten per cenl. 
Flick is the owner of Germany's lar- 


gesl family business with annual siles of 


about DM25bn. The shares in Duimler 
Benz had been amassed by his father. 
But the decision to sell was prompted by 
attractive bids by the oil sheikhs. 

They wanted a stake in one of Ger- 
many’s most prestigeous compunics. 

To prevent the stock going out of the 
couniry, Deutsche Bank stepped in and 
bought most of the hlock through its 
Mercedes Automobil Holding, a com- 
pany specially set up for the purpose. 
The shares were later made available to 
the public. . 

Flick collected more than DM2bn of 
which DM1I.9bn was chalked up as a 
book: profit on the ‘low purchase price 
paid by his father. - : 

The heirs’ reason for selling was that 
capital gains taxes on the steeply rising 
Daimler Benz stûck were eating up most 
of the dividends. ` - : 

The idea‘was to invesl the proceeds in 
something that would improve the struc- 
ture and the international involvement 
of the family business. : 

Like ‘others, Flick wanted to channel 
most of his book profits past the 56 per 
cent corporate tax’ bite when re-invest- 
ing. . 

He was partly successful: some 
DM435m went into the Flick group's 
majot domestic subsidiaries. This resul- 
ted in 1,000 new jobs and tax exemption. 
Another tax exempt DM210m went into 


New York’s Grace & Co ani 
the Flick connection 


he Flick Holding Group has been 

lucky in its American share deals — 
at least with stockmarket prices, ex- 
changes rates and purchase prices. 
.' But comimercial.and research ‘coope- 
ration between W. R. Grace & Co., New 
York, and Flick has been modest.. There 
are only ‘three Flick.‘people on the 
31-man Ordce: board. Yet.‘Flick, with 
about 28 per cent of the Grace stock, is 
the.only large stockholder. 

Head of the American concern with 
its interests in. chemicals, energy, raw 
materials, retailing and catering, is Peter 
Grace, 70. . . 0 

He has only'ont per cent in the com- 
pany but he rules-it like'a feudal lord. 
`" Business cooperation between the two 
groups focuses on the chemical sector. 

Grace‘is ‘one: of .the:.miost. important 
American makers of spetial.chemicals 
and Flick has ã stake iı both Feldmühle 
and. Dynamit Nobel, ‘. E 
` Flick and Grace have set up two com- 
panies ‘to investigate the ‘market’ pro- 
spects for:super-pure silicone ‘and cera- 
mics for use ini the motor industry. Each 
has 50 per cent. EN EOS 

The development of Grace operating 
profits .has.lbeen no source of joy for 


EUS E 


Flick... ا‎ 
‘The most profitable of thè operation 
in previous years4energy’ and raw mate- 


` rials, have been hard hit by declinihg 


demand and falling oil prices. 

. Net profits inthe firstnint.months 'of 
1983 :were down: by' 62 per: cent .to 
$102m: But'the year before the company 
chalked :up :extrd: profits wûrth $65m 
through the sale.of'a subsidiary. . 


doubts about the benefit to lhe economy 
were mentioned. 

Fur example, the Finance Ministry 
said so ul senior levels. This is shown in 
notes made by Flick executives during 
proceedings considering the mutter. 


It was the discovery of these notes 
that prompted the public prosecutor to 
investigale the affair. 

Some Opposition Social Democrats, 
including Dr Dieter Spöri, and a num- 
ber of journitlists publicly Voiced doubts 
as far buck as 1978. 

Another flaw Irom the very beginning 
was soon in the [uct that the tax exempP- 
tion favoured u stockmarket deal. 


Flick's block of Grace stock is now 
worth alntost twice its purchase price. 


The whole thing could snowball and 
call into question another Flick equity 
that received Lax relief, the stake in the 
holding company set up by Germany's 
industry in a bail-out operation for the 
Gerling concern. Hete, too, senior Mi- 
nistry officiuls voiced reservations, 

So Ihe lifting of the tax exemptions 
for the Grace deal does not put an end 
to the Fliçk issue. . 


Flick is unlikely lo pay close to half a 
billion deutschemarks without a legal 
battle. : 


The coiirts will have lo assess whether 
Flick suffered financial damage by re- 
lying on the validity of the exemptions. 

Under German procedural laws, 
however, Flick cannot claim such dama- 
ge İf it obtained the exemptions through 
incorrect.information or “deliþerate de- 
ceptiori, threatş or pay-offs. 

EET . Martin E.‘Sùskind 

ı٫ . (S@ddevtsche Zeitung, 29 December 1983) 
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Tax exemption 
dropped: Flick 
must pay UP 


SiiadeuıscheZeitung 


decision 10 grant tax exemptions 

warlh 45} million marks to the 
Flick industrial group betwven [976 and 
1978 hus been reversed. 


According to the Ministry of Econa- 
mic Affairs, there are doubts about the 
information supplied: ut the Lime of the 
“pplication. i: 

The exempmion involved cash Flick 
malde from a sale of Daimler Benz stock 
which wits subsequently invested in the 
American firm of W. R. Grace & Co. 


Exemptjon.can be made when certain 
types of deals ure, considered to be of 
benefit to the national economy. 

The Ministry decided to. reverse its 
decision after an investigation lasting a 
yeur, It says that he assumptions on 
which ıhe exemption decision were ba- 
sed.were unsound. ' 

The Ministry also now says that at the 
lime the'exemption certificates were 'is- 
sued, there was no reason to doubt the 
accurncy of the Information. 

Here, the: Ministry is oh thin ice: 


590,0 
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8 a.politician ] could nûr DIJE WEITIs one df! my Inpor- : J have been dally readle of. 
{owithout DIE WELT, ane tant dally.sources of lo. DIE WELT, forman): e 
of our leading nallonal mation. His wide-ianglng and particularly fils 
datl 0 e editorial. reparthig on econonile event ‘ecohomics sêcllon. DIE , ` 
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Contplcte picture of poll  ' ' mler-relatlonshlp of economic... yell ll iif ا‎ 
ical, ecortomie and cultural WIS Isa valuable. help 10.1 + ne needs 1 r“ 
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` the wold: 


DIE'WELT has a clearly 
"defied political standpoint '' 2 
andl this i$ reflected ln lS °. . ر‎ 
leading. articles, U afers JIS \ .. 
‘readers an.abıutdatce f  .: .,,: 
.futeresiing ifomalion ۰. '. , 
„ Which. qs û politician, fînd 
essential ınoming reading = 
‘irrespective of whetherl. 
‘agrêe with eveyihlig the 
i papèr says or riot. Freedont 
“of opinion fs the hallmark’: '. 
.ıaf'a:free press and the free. - 
„press .{ş one qf the essential .' . 
pillars of our freedom, . ... . 
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Floating on rock-bottom rates... A Murmansk-based Ruasslan frelghter In Ham- 
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North American.ports were blacked by 
dockers. 

Worries remain about shipping to 
East Africa and the Far Eust, 

An imer-ministerial conference in 
Bonn, with the Transport Ministry in the 
chair, firsl mel in September und is 
shortly lo submit proposals on stemming 
the tide, 

Until details ure published we will 
have no way of telling how many provi- 
sions are to be made to support the 
German merchant navy. 

But the Defence Ministry's stralegic 
misgivings are seen us so important thal 
the mercha navy is unlikely to be left 
to the tender mercies of the winds of 
free murket competition, especiilly {he 
eust wind. 

Hans-dAnton Papenditek 
(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 28 Devembur IYK1) 


burg. 


and a fifth of the other goods it imports 
by sea. 

The situation is similar in other West 
European countries, Undercutting by 
East Bloc Fleets has lit all Western Eu- 
ropeuns lard. 

Shipowners' clamours for assistance 
have nut fullen on deaf ears in Bonn, 
especially as (he Defence Ministry 
echoes {heir sentiments. 

Shipping talks between Bonn ind 
Moscow have been held at government 
level for six years. Agreement was re 
cently reached, but only on the Central 
American conference. 

After years of negolintions the Rus- 
sians Finally ugrecd to rites und Quolils. 

On the North Allantic run {he pro- 
hlem was solved automatically, us it 
were, when in the wuke of the Soviet in- 
vısion of' Afghanistan Soviet ships in 


4 TRANSPORT 


Soviet merchant fleet 
barges in with cut prices 


A glance at the situation in Western 
Europeun ports makes it clear how 
powerful the Russian position has be- 
come. 

In the early 1970s Soviet ships were 
seldom seen in the major North Seu 
ports. About 1,000 Russian ([reighters 
yeiilr now berth in Hamburg, and about 
1.500 each in Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

This naval invasion has gone hand in 
hand with the establishment of a net- 
work of port and inland agencies ena- 
bling Russian shippers to pick up the 
goods at the factory gate and control 
domestic container traffic. 

The Soviet merchant navy not only 
earns hard currency. It is also an exten- 
sion of Russian military power that cun- 
not be overeslimaled. 

Vessels are bult for military use wi- 
thout costly conversion. Holds are the 
exact length needed lo double is missile 
pens, 

Merchant seamen are reservists in the 
Soviet navy. Many ships can be used lo 
lund both manpower und equipment. 

German ships, regardless whether 
they still Fly the Crerman ensign ur have 
switched to Fags of convenience, dre 
munned by African and Asian seamen. 

Only the officers ure German. The 
men muy cost only halî what German 
seitımen would cost, but in an emergency 
they could not be ordered to return {o 
Germany with essentiul curgocs. 

If the Federal Republic were restric- 
ted to German ships il woul only be 
able to import a third of the oil it needs 


limited sectors of millury aviulion, ue 
cording lo VDF, their (rde union. 

The advantages dre sj to be more 
than outweighed by (he sifwly risk resull- 
ing from three organisulion holding re- 
sponsibility For adir safety control. 

They would be the civilian BFS, the 
Bundeswehr and Luftwuffe units und 
the air force units who would supervise 
sortieş by interceptor jets and the use of 
anti-aircraft missiles in wartime. 

The Bonn proposals would be less 
economic too, so they are not viewed 
kindly by airline pilots, private pilots 
and airmen in general. 

Roughly 12,200 aircraft take off or 
land daily in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Only about one in nine are 
military aircraft. 

Why not simply adopt the Munich 
syslem all over the country? Bonn plan- 
ners say that would be detrimental to the 
country’s defence capability and not 
enable Germany to fulfil its defence 
role. 

This argument is. hard to accept inas- 
much as the Munich system was intro- 
duced jointly by both the Transport and 
Defence Ministries in 1964 and Luft- 
waffe units in southern Germany are 
quite happy with it. : 

IL was to have been adopled in north 
Germany in 1972, but the BFS was short 
of staff. Two years later civilian control 
tower staff wenl on a work-tq-rule, so 
the military doubted whether they could 
be relied orı in an emergency. 5 

1fthe Munich system had been adop- 
ted in the north, (here would have been 
no need (or tye present controversial 
prpposals. . . Rudolf Metzler 

(Sûddeuische Zeitung, 19 December. 1983) 


Row over bid to 
change. air 
safety controls 


stiff, civil and military, work according 
to agreed rules and do so jointly: 

In Maastricht they sit at separale 
desks in (he same room; in Karlsruhe 
they sit alongside each other. 

in Bremen and Dùsseldorf, where alli- 
ludes below 7,500 metres are handled, 
traffic is controlled within firmly alloca- 
ted zones. . 

Military staff share a room with civi- 
lian officers but sit al separate desks. 

In Frankfurt air safety is handled by 
several Bundeswehr and Allied units 
and, separately, by the civilian regional 
control centre. 

Munich is the exception. In the Bava- 
rian capital the BFS regional control 
holds sole responsibility for all air traf- 
fic within its area. 

Supervision of operations at military 
airfields is the sole exception. The Mu- 
nich system has worked splendidly, as 
everyone agrees, for years. : : 

So the Ministry officials in Bonn do 
nat intend to scrap it immediately, They 
propose allowing. it to contibue and 
postponing a final decision until some 
later date. 

They may be said to have done so be- 
cause the Munich system combines oP- 
timum safety, economy and flexibility. 

.Cantrol tower staff feel the combined 
civil and military arrangement now pra- 
posed is more flexible only in respect of 


roposals for combined civil und mi- 

litary uir sifely control operations 
in West Germany have come iit fur ime 
mediate crilicisn,. 

The idea his been mooted by the 
‘“Transpart und Defence Ministries in 
Bonn under the pretext tht ù uniforın 
system is needed. 

Il failed to emerge in the post-war 
period, the argument runs, because 
Germany was divided into zones of oc- 
cupation and standardisation wus ham- 
pered. 

Field trials are first envisaged, leading 
to the gradual adoption of the entire sy5- 
tem at the four regional control centres 
hy the early 1990s. 

Air safety control staff have lodged 
immediate and delermined prolests be- 
cause the new idea disregards existing 
modes of cooperation successfuly prac- 
tised by the Munich regional control 
cenire in particular. : 

At first glance the situation that has 
arisen in the area for which the Federal 
Air Safety Department (BFS) in Frank- 
furl is responsible seems grotesque. 

The Frankfurt agency is legally in 
charge of air safety in peacetime, but the 
Bundeswehr and the former occupying 
forces still have a say too. 

Executive powers are also enjoyed by 
Eurocontrol, an organisation originally 
set up by seven European countries but 
now a clear failure as a result of coun- 
tries preferring to go it alone. 

Euroacontrol has facilities dt Miaas- 
trichl in Holland and Karlsruhe in Ger- 


many (Karlsruhe has now been taken 


over by the BFS). 
They dare responsible for altitudes 
above 7,500 metres, and Eurocontrol 


he Red Fleet has successfully chal- 
Tact the traditional seafaring ni- 
ıions on shipping routes all over the 
world. 

thas done so virtually unnoticed by i 
wider public. 

Yet the change has been iı striking 
one, no less striking in its way than the 
appearance of the Soviet navy on all the 
selen SEBS. 

Russia's merchant marine has mus- 
cled in on traditionul shipping routes 
and is busy edging out Western shippers 
by charging rock-bottom rates. 

Not even by swilching to flags of con- 
venience to cut costs and compete with 
Russian dumping rates have Western 
shipowners succeeded in halting the ad- 
wance of Soviet merchant shipping. 

More and more products made in 
Germany are being shipped overseas on 
board vessels built in Soviet yards, run 
under the Soviet ensign and manned by 
Soviel crews. 

tis not just a matter of life or death 


| orGerman shipowners: it is ulso of im- 


portance for German security policy. 

In the event of û crisis or of war, 
maintaining supplies and keeping loud 
and raw materials coming in would be a 
purely national task. 

In a emergency, ships owned by Ger- 

min owners cun be ordered home at full 
speed, of course, but whut if there ire 
none left? Whut if the Gerntın merchant 
nay has been driven oul of business hy 
lhecompetition? 
! So lhe existence ol a powerful mer- 
,hanl fleet is importunt, und not just for 
economy two thirds of whose imports 
adive by seu. U is essentiil for strtegic 
TeasOns (O0. 

In a war reinforcements would neetl 
lo be shipped across the Attuntic for 
both he military und the civiliun popu- 
lation. 

. The çommander-in-chivf of the Bun- 
desmarine, Vicce-Admiral Ansgar Bethe, 

ered to the navy's imporlunce in u 
Speech at Mûrwik naval college, near 
Flensburg. 
` Burope, he said, was dependent on 
SYerseas supplies of raw materials and 
nshipping routes. The Red Fleet could 
tasily upset the apple cart. 

Since 1960 the Soviet merchant navy 

Progressed from 24h to sixth place 
mong the world's merchant fleets and 
dged ahead of the United States. 

Russia also had the world's largest fi- 
ng fleet by far and the second-largest 
al Cargo lect. Even in passenger 
1 Pping it had outstripped the West. 

„ Figures certainly back up the role the 


days. Between 30 und 5U per cent 
Ir Cargo capacity is used to ship 


ods between Western and developing 


ntries, 


€ Ports other than one’s own. Twen- 
Ive per cenl of Japan's exports lo Eu- 
1s shipped on board Soviet freigh- 


“Jily per cent of the coffee sald in the 
I Republic of Germany arrives in 


Germa 
fon E ports on board Soviet ships 


om an importers and exporters are 
‘false 


StUAfrica and Central America. 


ingly using ' Russian ships be- 
tabl 


Se they cha 1 : 
bea rge freight rates that are 


j 
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wils ù mere 53 per cent of take-hor; 
piy. 

In 1982 the average ictual 1 
DMIY7S ù month in benefit a DE 
a month in assistance, 

In Iheory thal leaves many 
with no option but to apply for soir 
security, BUL some titre reluctany lodos 
for psychological reasons, 

Others apply but are disiappoi 
like Heinz the construction worktt 
wile. "All (hey asked was whether u 
owned properly,” she said. 

The dinswer Wits ves, (hey owned ıl: 
house they lived in. So the social setyj 
iy officials had told her they would fr 
have to sell the house, 

Sell their home? They had works 
their fingers lo the bone throughod 
their working lives lo pay for the holt, 
and with mortgiuge piùyments downn 
DMS560 a month were now paying kı 
than they would have to in rent, 

But the means lest disqualifies youl 
benefit if you tire u house-owner. Thai; 
another reason why only a fraction di 
those who fail to qualify for uuemploy 
ment benelîts are able to draw socials: 
curity. 

It is the chussic poverty trap, the phe 
nomenon fhe iaulhors call the Nei 
Poverly. 

Many people really have to pluck gi 
their courage lo go to the social seeuri| 
office. A 20-year-old unskilled workiyi 
girl front Cologne explains why: 1 

"You have {o tell them you have ne! 
thing lo live on, you need food in 
house, you huve to pay lhe rent. YOU 
there begging for money. I don't like! 
ide." أ‎ 

She would sooner work than be dt 
pendent un the sociul sceurily di 
ment. Since she is unable Lo [ind a tej 
lar job she would work unofficially, hl 
thout piuying tax or social security, ik 
opportunily arose. : 

She is a victim of the 1982.Act. Bel 
it came into force she could always | 
on a little cash from the. Inbour 
change to tide her over hutween jobs. 

Iler celucutlonul quulificutions 
strielly limiled und she only ever 
for short spells, but they used to bel: 
enough to qualify for some benefit 
nut for the full year. 

Until 1982 she had to have worked 
70 dys to qualily.lor benefit. Since I% 
she bas had to have worked for 150 i 
to draw dole. 1 

But she hus never managed to holde 
lo ù job for that lung. Jobs as a ¥) 
house worker or hotel cleaner wertê 
she ever hud to choose from. 

She worked for three or four 
then was fired: either becuuse she ¥ 
no longer needed or becuuse she WAS’ 
up ta the job. 

She drew DM158 u week in Ul 
ployment assistance. It was just 10 
to live on. “I'm a thrifty person, 
says, She cannot understand why sh 
now being degraded, as she sees f 
social security. 


The people hardest hit by this kind, 
ê the 0 Hj pislans play in world trade by sca 


rap are the ones whose prospects i" 


labour market are poorest in any j 


unskilled and semi-skilled W 
women and young people. 


In September over 50 per cent offaf. 


۳ This is known as cross-trading: ser- 


ed applicants failed becuuse they 
enough contributions to qualify for 
nefi. 

The report arrives at the conch 
thal unemployment benefit must 10 
ger be paid for a limited period onl 
that unemployment assistance 
must be increased substantially. 


Funds are to be raised by a Jê": 


market levy payable by civil sel 
and lhe self-employed — an old 
demand. Gjnthcr M. Wiedeme) 

` (KBlner Studt-Anzeiger, |6 Detemheî 
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Trade union investigation reveals the lot 
of those caught in the poverty trap 


able. The Septemher 1982 igure wils iı 
threefold increase on May 1975. 

Higher unemployment is onc reiuson 
Tor the increase. Another is that family 
and children's allowances for unem- 
ployment assistance have not been in- 
creased since the scheme was launched 
in [1969. 

The authors of the DGB report suy 
these #llowances are a particulurly se- 
rious blow to the family. Murried uppli- 
cants for unemployment assistance ure 
mainly caught in this poverty trap. 

The number of people who are oul of 
work but no longer qualify for unem- 
ployment benefit is steadily increasing, 
mainly because the authorities are con- 
stantly amending the regulations. 

The 1984 budget is a case in point. 
One of its provisions is that childless 
couples whose breadwinner signs on ils 
unemployed will only qualify for 63 per 
cent of his or her last take-home pay (iis 
against 68 per cent at the time of writ- 
ing). 

The first series of major cuts in unem- 
ployment benefits formed part of the 
January 1982 Employment Promotion 
Consolidation Act. 

To qualify for unemployment benelit 
you have since had to have paid 12 
monthly unemployment insurance cun. 
tributions over the past three yeurs: il 
was previously six contributions. 


Since January 1983 the length of time 
benefit is payuble has been reduce: 
from one year’s dole for two yeitrs’" con. 
tributions to eight months. 

In other words, lo qualify for (he miı- 
ximum benefîl duration of 13 months 
you now have lo have been in employ- 
ment dnd paid contributions for three 
years instead of two, 


The number of registered unemployed 
who went empty-handed ùs u result of' 
the 1982 Act nominally increased from 
26 to 28 per cent. 
` Bul the authors of the report are.con. 
vinced there has been a much. larger in- 
crease in the number of dropouts who 
haven't even bothered signing on be- 
cause they were convinced they ‘would 
no longer qualify for assistance. 

Any increase in their numbers auto. 
matically makes unemployment statis- 
tics look better. The Federal Labour Of. 
fite is not denying that more people ure 
unemployed than their figures indicate. 

Acéording to official estimates there 
were about 832,000 people out of work 
in 1982 who were nût registered in the 
statistics and not in receipt of benefit. 

„ The corresponding number in 1974 
was a mere 206,000. 

This estimate means that in 1982 over 
1.3m unemployed people in the Federal 
Republic of Germany received no 
unemployment benefit. 

The authors work on the assumption 
that in 1983 between 1.6m and two mil- 
lion people out of work will have re- 
ceived neither unemployment benefit 
mor assistance, . : 9 

Those who do draw benefit by no 
means always qualify for the full 
amount. Christmas and holiday bonuses 
count toward contributions but not to- 
ward.benefît, for instance, 


` ‘So in reality’ 68 per cent unemploy- 
ment benefit amounted’ to ûnly 62 per 
cent, while unemployment assistance 


unemployment insurance for decades, 
but only qualified for full unemploy- 
ment benefit for 4 yeur, that being the 
legal limit. 

He then applied for unemployment 
assistance, which differs from benefit in 
Iwo ways, the first being that it is less 
{58 per cent of the applicant's last take- 
home pay, as against 68 per cent when 
he drew il), 

The other difference is that the labour 
exchange only approves paymenls to 
those who qualify as genuinely needy: 
in other words, there is a means test, 

If an unemployed person's husband 
or wife is still a breadwinner, these ear- 
nings are deducted from unemployment 
assistance {except for a weekly DM75 
for the husband or wife and DM35 per 
child). 

By these criteria Heinz's wife earns 
too much and he qualifies for nothing. 
1n a mere year (he family was reduced to 
little more than a third of what it had 
been earning. 

Husband and wife together used to 
net DM3,479 a month. Now they are re- 
duced to her take-home pay, which is 
DMI,279 a month. 


About 28 per cent, or 506,000, of the 
1.8m registered unemployed in Septem- 
ber 1982 are estimated by the Federal 
Labour Office not to have drawn unem- 
ployment assistance, 


More recent figures are not yet avail- 


ese new referencé 


h for planning journeys 


Meteorological stations 
all over the. world 


supplied the data arranged in see-al-a-glance tables in th 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
ine, physical stress of climale, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 
These figures compiled over the years are invaluable bati 
lo distant countries and for scientific research. 
. „„ Basic facts and figures for every countty in the warld form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
populaıion, trade ahd transport. a 


n size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use i 
commerce, industry and the (ravel trade. ا‎ 


2 Four volumes are available: 


North av South Amerlea. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 
. Asla/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; ` < 


Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80: و‎ n 
Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


۳ و 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
` FA: Brckhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


Pn who no longer qualify for 
unemployınent benefit sooner or la- 
1er have to apply for social security, 
running thc risk of other members of the 
family being required to support them. 

These other family members could be 
parents; they could also be children. It 
is emburrassing, humiliating and a 
poverty trap thai really hurts. 

Heinz, u 52-year-old unemployed 
coastruction worker, is one of those who 
ure no longer able to feed their families. 

The realisulion, he says, hit him like a 
sledgchamımer, He has stomach pains. 
His nerves ure in tadters. He is ashamed 
to look his neighbours in the face, 

He has been out of work for two years 
and feels “like a beggir,"" especially as 
rcgards his 23-year-old son, who now 
has lo help the Family out financially. 

A recent report by the European 
Community Commission shows that 
even in highly industrialised countries 
unemployment can mark the gateway lo 
poverty. 

The claim is fleshed out by a survey 
undertaken by four Cologne sociologists 
Tor the Hans Bûckler Foundation, a re- 
şearch wing of the DOB, Germany's 
Dûsseldorf-based trades union confede- 
ration. 

It is entitled The New Poverty: The 
Unemployed Who No Longer Qualify 
For Unemployment Benefit. Heinz, 52, 
is one of the cease histories dealt with, 

He hud paid contributions toward 


humidity, sunsh 


The guides are handy i 
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"] try and keep everyone interested," says teacher Gertrud Kratzenberg here tak- 


(Photo: Holvbovskyı 


structures, political aspects and human 
behaviour. 

It is also one of showing approaches 
lo a more human life, and this objective 
naturally has repercussions. 

Peace and the peace movement were 
u» controversial subject in religious in- 
struction ut school long before educa- 
tion policymakers agreed on how ta tac- 
kle what is undeniably a tricky issue. 

Teachers huve noted with alarm how 
views have increasingly tended to clash 
irreconcilably at school. They see this 
4s a fresh challenge ind need to slate 
where they stand on (he subject. 

Gertrud Kratzenberg is keen to stay 
strictly neutral. She sees her task us that 
of encouruging her students to be tole- 
rant and thereby offsetting polarisition, 

Ruth Albrecht is siriclly in favour uf 
supporting (he peuce mavement: “l'm 
against saying teuchers ough not, {o 
comment.on political issues so is not to 
influence pupils, 0 

“That's simply ahsurd. As ù tencher I 
influence them in any case." 

.A further. new and explosive topic in 
religious instruction is lhe debate on 
alien religions, arguably necessituted, hy 
the growing number .of foreign school- 
children. E 0 
„ Anew issue that has also arisen is the 
strong tendency of many young people 
toward pseudo-religious subjectivity. 

MH presents religious instruction tea- 
chers with yet another tough laşk, “This 
new piety iş clearly the expression of u 
religious neéd, but it İS to some exlent 
exlremely dangerous as it can easily 
lead to self-mirroring, . 1 


agree that their role is not that of fishers 
of. men ûn the church's behalf. 
Maybe that is why the church. at 
times doesn't attach must importance to 
the religious benefit to be derived from 
religious instruction aš, giveh at school. 
, This, for instance, is what the joint 
synod of. Federal Republic dioçeses 
agreed in 1974: 2 
. "Progress has been made when .chil- 
dren an leaving school at least dont re- 
gard religion .and belief, as superflyous 
or even meûningless." Sabine Etzold 


{Kolner Studi-Anzeiger, 24 December 1983) 


ing a class In Cologne. 


Roman Catholic and the Protestant atli- 
tudes on holy wedlock and sexuality. 

Ail are agreed that the Catholic view- 
point, which is that sex is only permissi- 
ble between husband and wife, is oul of 
the question. 

They are ùlso agreed thut partnership 
and marriage amounl to more than jus 
Sex. 

But the debate livens up whe Doro- 
thee Sêlle's poem is discussed. lt con- 
sisls of four verses, each starting with 
the words: "We don't want..." 

It is all about women's lib, and the 
issue is explosive. “She is too: hurd on 
meın,” one girl feels. "Maybe they used 
to be like that, but men too have beco- 
me emancipaled." - 

Yet a boy will hear nothing of 
women’s lib even: “I'd like to sce the 
wife who doecsn'l wunt lo be laakcd 
after and protected." 

What do such issues and such deba- 
tes have to do with religion? Is (here 
not a risk of teachers reducing religious 
instruction lo an: undefinable.anything~ 
ar-nathing subject? 

Are {hey nol going lo (he other ‘ex- 
treme from an çrstwhile attitude of rely- 
ing on.the Scriptures and the Book of 
Common Prayer? 

The Protestant regulations state that: 
"Protestant religious, instruction, must 
consider whal the meuning, yardstick 
and fulfilment of life can bg." 

That unquestionably makes religious 
instruction more general than other 
subjects.’ Ruth’ Albrecht.sees il ãs “a 
groundwörk. for educating youhg peo- 
ple to humanity." 0 

She sces her job as {hat of showing 
up the inhuman character of certain 
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Religion at school: success 
‘is being not meaningless?” 


“It's great when a teacher is fascinat- 
ing and thrilling. But just try and be 
thrilling for over 20 years!" 

Religious instruction is an optional 
subject, and the opportunity of studying 
something else instead has led to com- 
petition for pupil interest. 

With the ‘number of schoolchildren 
on the decline, more may be at stake 
than just the prestige of the individual 
teacher. 

Michael Jacobs, a trainee teacher, 
feels this pressure on the teacher to .in- 
terest his pupils has become a danger in 
religious instruction. 

“You think harder than in other sub- 
jects how to make it exciting. The com- 
petition can make a teacher feel obliged 
to entertain the class and keep them in- 
terested,” 

Yet the mere fact that the popularity 
of religious instruction depends heavily 
on the individual teacher's prowess 
makes it virtually impossible to tell 
whether interest in it his declined. 

There are signs that there has been 
very little change, although the students 
have changed, as have their interests 
and expeclations, problems and qlües- 
tions. 

Michael Jacobs tries to assess the 
change in terms of his own dpys ûs 
schoolboy: 

, “In our diay we were much more 
strongly influenced by protest aAguinst 
the church and the cstublishmenl. I 
would say indifference is the hallmark 
of yung people’ attitudes (wurd reli- 
gion today. e 

“Religion is irrelevant to the daily 
lives of most of them, with the result 
that, you can presuppvse less and less 
knowledge qbout Biblical trnditions. or 
Christian history.” . : 

What topics fascinale students today? 
Ruth Albrocht deals, in lessons for i 
class of school-leavers, with a texlil on 
sexuality and marriage. : 

She quotes a poem by theologian Do- 
rothee Sölle that deals in a provocative 
and emancipatory manner with the op- 
pression of women. : 

To begin with, the class’ don’t show 
much interest. One girl is busy knitting. 
The others occasionally make com- 
ments and ask questions. 

There are few differences of opinion 
about the text, which outlines both the 
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Discarded scenes reveal work |13A™™ 


ed or how much it would cost him. H; 
sul himself in his stool and let us yi 
for hours, sometimes all day, unl |, | vm 
inspiration came.” bine Etzold has asked teachers and se 

When work began on The Curei] dor students at Cologne schools what 

1917, there was only one thing es | portance they attach to religious In- 
blished. Thut was the set — û sanan.| gıuctlon. Some of her findings come as a 
rium and a drinking Fountain ~ plus | arprise. 
set of revolving doors. 0 

A dozen takes had been made oft] 4 sked why she opted ‘for religious 
same scene. Without success. Suddeny,} fhinstruction at school, one 16-year- 
during clowning, Chaplin's stick ac | ıl Cologne Schoolgirl gave an answer 
dentally became caught in the revohiyf fust's Gretchen would be unlikely to 
door. It was the best gag of the «hot| kıve given 200 years ago. : 
film. "| chose it as a special subject be- 

He left the scene in and cut out arf cause it's fairly easy and enables you to 
other in which he played the role of] irerage better grades,” she frankly ad- 
page boy. Instead he became an alcoho} nitted. 

lic patient. The regulations ' govering Protestant 

These changes did not happen of rigidus instruction at senior school in 
occasionally. The [mıinigrant was olf Germany unsurprisingly take a diffe- 
half made when it occurred to Chap reml view. 

. Iutruction is intended “to give the 
ppils a critical understanding of Chris- 
an beliefs in their historical context 
ud of other religious and ideological 
ıitwpoinls," . 

There is a gap between the two objet- 
ites so:wide that theory and practice, 
mention and reality, are virtually irre- 
wncilable. 

Are young people loday still intorest- 
. * [ ¥in.understanding Christian beliefs? 
kit.not truer to say that they arrive at 
' leir view of the world from other, non- 
| igious or aken'religious approaches? 

gr have tho peace movement or 
ch, assembly initiatives led to the 
mergence of a new picty that has given 
gious instruction ¢ fresh impelusş? 
„Some would argue that there have in 
i lly merely been fresh flighis of 

hit have passed religion us 


methods of Charlie Chaplin 


he unshown work of Charlie Cha- 

plin is the greatest unknown treasU- 
re in cinema history, wrote Joe Hembus 
in his 1972 book about Chaplin. 

He described how Chaplin would 
make extensive changes until he put to- 
gether the final production. The chops 
and changes would involve variations 
and re-shooting whole scenes and se- 
quences. 

Six years after Chaplin's death, two 
Englishmen have brought to public 
light some of the discarded footage. 
Kevin Brownlow and David Gill were 
researching for their |3-episode history 
of Hollywood silent films when they 
discovered material, helped by Cha- 
plin's widow and other sources. 

Although much has been document- 
ed about Chaplin, little has been reveal- 
ed about his work method. Until now. 


The result of the work of Brownlow 


and Gill is a film, 
The Unknown Cha- 
plin, now being sc- 
reened on German 
television. He basi- 
cally worked wi- 
thout a script. Foo- 
lage not used in the 
finished product 
was kept, not 
thrown away. Cha- 
plin was his own 
principal actor. He 
was the judge of the 1 
quality of the scenes ۰.۰. a. 
and of the work of . : 
his colleagues. Be- . ..- e, 
cause he preferred : ., 
to work with people... 
without acting expe- 
rience, repeat. 


0t- : 
ed scenes were no Chaplin in 1924 signing the contract with Lita Grey to pl tught at school entirely by. 


(Photo: Religious insteuctian, ' the argument 
that the sersutile Henry Bergmann en’ runs, ‘is merely a solî option that 
in the wrong role as a waiter. les ''sludents l0 improve their 
He chopped he scene and used kj Fes. Is ft? 
bull-like Eric Campbell. The girl who so frankly admitted her 
And during the shooting of (j Wotunisl reusons for taking religious 
Lights, he sacked Virginia Cherri, bi Structior had more to sny: 
ferriale lead, because he didn't like H “Our teacher is really good. She went 
way she played the last scene. ugh George Orwell's 1984 with us, 
He used Georgia Hale for the #j lich is- the sort. of thing many other 
scene and decided to shoot the ® wouldn't think of doing. 
film again using her. The plan dnt are the kind that only goon 
through because, as shown in The li dod and Jesus and so on” . 
known Chaplin, Georgia Hale W3 
suitable. : 


whalever may have changed over 
: fg AS, it is as true of religious in- 

.Chaplin was the perfectionist: N as of any other subject that it's 
two-act .The Adventurer, he began. Tier that counts. 
scene with a Spanish dancer. Bu lg 1 teacher's knack of selecting ma- 
couldn't develop suitable gags. j i and 8etting it across is of vital im- 

More than 500 attempts were in this case in. generating un- 
get the scene right. Then he thre¥ Handing of Christian beliefs. 
whole thing out. lane! Personal success or failure witl 
. This drive for perfectionism WS f RY determine whettier pupils .are 
ried even further when after 1911 pared-ito ‘pay any. attention to the 
took over full control of hiş films. E e N E e 
. With .City Lights, for example, J #lglous instruction may be regard- 
tak 30 months on the set, althoug’’ f, ® soft option, but that alone is sel- 
was at the time when sound films ®“, ' More than a convenient, if minor 
beginning to come in. uff Teg ion. . 

Above all, the key scene gave i are ‘well aware of the fact. 
culty: This was where the blind f0" bna Kratzenberg, who has: given 
girl mistakes the tramp for a milli orm; gi Ole religious instruction 
re, ٠ i I 

By the autumn of 1930, Chaplin ®] she-fe 
spent a-total of 534 days on the Sf 
work had ‘taken place on 368 of ™ 
days. 2 

Chaplin might have discarded 21% uh 
material, hut fie didn't forget it. O n Albrecht, who has ‘taught Pro- 


was used in later pictures.  ”  religicus instruction fe 1 
e Pie "Frank Arne yh of time, ho ion for an equa 


Years, has this to say about 


lo put information across in a 
that interests the pupils. That's 
jı» J job of teaching them the sub- 


(Der Tagesspiegel, 18 Decembet of Tesponsibility: 


Virginia female lead In 'Goldrush.’ 


rarity: 
Cherril, who played the main female 
role in City Lights; said Chaplin first 
went through every role himself. There 
was no work method. Chaplin just said 
that he wanted this and that done. And 
he showed: exactly how’ it was to be 
done. 

And Chaplin himself once said that 
he waited for the set tû be built without 
having an idea İn fis head. But when 
the set had taken shape, the ideas came 
of their own accord. 7 

But..it was not always that simple. 
Georgie Hale, the main female role in 
Coldrush, remembers that ‘Chaplin let 
everybody wait. 0 
“It didn’t matter how much they earn- 


4 0 
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.. , the tram scene in ‘Sunrise,’ gS 


1 8 (Photo: Concorde-Filri) 


Fritz Murnau. . . perfected the silent flim 
{Photo: dpal 

But the early morning chimes of the 
church bells stops him from carrying 
out his assignment. His terrified wife 
Mees as soon as the boat gets to the 
bank. 

Many scenes of the film are shol on 
location in Tilsit, in East Prussia, now 
part of the Soviet Union. 

It was the glittering 1920s and Tilsit is 
captured in that dazzling atmosphere. 

One of the central scenes is the cou- 
ples attempl at reconciliation. They 
take a tram for the East Prussian coun- 
tryside with its sand and moors and 
gnarled trees, into Tilsit, where they get 
off walk through the streets of the buzz- 
ing cily. 

Tilsit, a marvel of Rochus Gliese 
architeclure, old cars, plush cafes with 
glass walls, a hairdressing salon with a 
bubikopf doll in the window and face 
cloths being heated in shiny steel balls, 
luring the farmer to a hand manicure. 

Luna park with shooting galleries 
and a high-flying.rolJler coaster, a dance 
bar with a couple in - intimate 
juxtaposition... Murnau does not try 
and prevent a certain comic effect. 

Amid the glitter and the tinsel, love is 
again discovered anew. The trip back 
for Anses „and Indre is over moonlit 
water, sofl, peaceful and gliding, under 
a gentle light. 

Sudenly thunder rolls. The couple 
turn back for Tilsit in fright, The boat 
capsizes. Anses wraps Indre up in a 
bundle of reeds, the same bundle he 
was to have saved himself with. 

Anseş manages to find a foothold on 
the rocky bank, but Indre is. nowhere to 
be seen. Farmers carrying torches 
mount a hunt. 


Overhead the vamp hovers like a cat 
wailing for: Jove to free itself again. 
Anses finds her and strangles har. 

But Indre is alive. An old ‘farmer 
gives Anses the news. The bundle of 

Continued on page 13 . 


Reconclllatlon In Tilalt 


w THE CINEMA 


Second Sunrise 
for a silent 
masterpiece 


Si the first Film made in Ameri- 
ca by German director Fritz Mur- 
nau, is again being shown in cinemas 
mare than 50 years after being shot. 

Murnau worked with total artistic 
and financial freedom for thrce quarters 
of a year on the film after being invited 
lo Hollywood by 20th Century Fox. 

They issued the invitation tfter Miur- 
nau had produced a horror film, Der 
letzte Mann, in which Emil Jannings 
playêd the part of a lıvatory attendant 
who becume a millionaire. 

Sunrise was based on the novel, Die 
Reise nuch Tijsit, by Hermann Suder- 
mann, The faci thal the copy ùvailable 
is stilt in good enough condition to be 
shown again so long after being made is 
due to the (listribtlors, Concorde. 

It is an amazing film. Murnau, who 
was born Friedrich Withelnı Plumpe in 
Bielefeld in 1888, brought the urt of 
black and white silent films lo perfec- 
ton. 

He used fade ins, such as from in- 
door to outdoor scenes, shadow,’ und 
various shades of grey. He almost enti- 
rely avoided sub titles. 

Murnau uses the American actors 
subtly. and thus almost always avoids 
the theatrical exaggerations that charac- 
terised most silent films. 

Sunrise, as was typical for Suder- 
mann, was laden with melodrama and 
was not free of kitsch. The best screen 
writer of the 1920s, Carl Mayer, slightly 
altered and simplified it. 

Murnau, who wrote his scripts from 
the point of view of the cameraman, re- 
fined Mayer's script. 

Warth reading are the passages about 
Sunrise in the book about Murnau writ- 
ten by Lotte Eisner, who only recently 
died. Tie book has been recently publi- 
shed by Verlag des Kommunalen 
Kinoş, Frankfurt. 

The story in Surırîse tê like û time im- 
memorial lale: 2 + | certainly equals 3 
in mathematics. But in love İt is not so 
simple. The three sides to the eternal 
triangle cai be a deadly combination. 

In this cases the. third side is repre- 
sented by a vamp (Sudermann repre- 
sênits' her Aš the maid). She entices a 
young farmer, Anses, to drown his 
young, blonde wife, Indre. 

Anses is played George O’Brien, f 
dark romantic, vaguely demonic figure 
similar to Conrad Veidt or Horst Cas- 
par, Indre is the very young Janet Gay- 
MO 0. o : 

The plan was for’ Anses to take his 
wife Tor a ride oni the river in a boat, tip 
it up anid snve himself by using a bund- 
le of reeds. : 

After’ a ‘night racked by doubls and 
hours wrestling wilh his consclence, 
Arisês selš off as planned with his liltle 
happy; brightly clothed wife,  ’ 

Murnau uses lgbt and shadow well 
here, with the ghostly figure of the 
vamp appearing And tenppearing along 
theway. ' '" 5 

However, 1indre's ‘tog ‘tears ‘itself 
loose from its lease, sets off in pursuit, 
swims to tê boat dnd instinctively bu- 
ries its head ii Indre's skirt. Anses re- 
luctantly turns back to bring the dog 
back. E E e 1 

As he brings the boat near thé river 
bank, he moves threateningly towards 
his wife. 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Chancellor’s wife sponsors aid 
for brain-injury victims 


the neurosurgery clinic after surgery and 
that there is a shortage of suitable facili- 
ties. 


Al that stage, the patients were still 
unconscious. They regained conscious- 
ness gradually in the receiving hospital. 
But there were only 500 suitable places 
available in the Federal Republic. 


The new society's first {ask would be 
lo provide a list of those places that 
were available ard distribute it tû doc- 
tors througfiout the country. This would 
save time, which is was extremely im- 
portant. : 

Some 200,000 people a year received 
head and brain injuries in accidents in 
this country. About half injuries were 
severe, and 20 to 30 per cent caused 
permanent damage. 


The society intends to use donations 
to establish the therapy facilities in hos- 
pitals that are close to surgical clinics 
and are staffed by experts and suitably 
equipped. 

Frau Kohl has said that she would di- 
rect her fund-raising drive primarily ut 
industry, especially’ motorcycle manuı- 
facturers, and insurance companies. 


° Three of the society's board mentbers 
are representatives of the Association of 
Victims of Brain Damage. It has 80,000 
members, and its decades of experience 
are bound to be useful. 


(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zellung 
flr Deutschland, 23 Decenıber |983) 


î “e 


Hannalore Kohl . .'. getting help to 
where It is needed, : (Photo: Poly-Press)’ 


Ordér direct from us or froh 
your regular bookseller. E 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-61Q00.Darmstadt 
Federal Repüblit of Germany 


Tel.: (01 51) 336 61 


Srantfurter Allgeigine. 
A? organisation has been founded to 

provide after-care for people who 
suffer brain damage in accidents. 


Kuratorium ZNS fùr U!nfallverlelze 
mit Schdden des zeniralen Nervensys- 
tems e. V. has been set up on the initia- 
tive of Frau Hannelore Kohl, wife of the 
Chancellor, 


Frau Kohl has been the patron of the 
Walter Poppelreuther Haus rehabilita- 
tion clinic in Vallendar, Rhineland-Pala- 
tinate, for 12 years. 1 

She wants the ıew body to try and get 
help to where it is most needed. 


There are three stages of treatment. 
Bottlenecks in the second phase of the 
treatment of severe brain damage cases 
are still common, say the two medical 
members of the society, Professor Klaus 
Mayer, head of the Tübingen Neurolo- 
gical Clinic, and Werner Arens, head of 
the Ludwigshafen Accident Clinic. 

The first treatment phase, of surgery 
and life-saving measures, is in neurosur- 
gery departments. The third phase is 
when the patients are fully conscious 
again and undergo training to enable 
them to resume work. 

The problem, the two doctors say, lies 
in the fact lhat the patients must leave 


ر ر 
support for natural medleine.‏ . 
(Photo: Sven Simo}‏ 


manufacturer's or suppller's 7 
address. : i 

A telephone number is Hsted for 
each supplier. ۱ 

1,400 pages A4, indexed iri 
English and Frenoh. . ' 
Price: DM68.16 post free in, . . ; 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad. 


‘ 


President Karl and Dr Veronica Carstens , . 


lishment of many companies that deal in 
“biologically harmless" but ineffec- 
tive medicines. 

But there are also many initiatives by 
patients and doctors who are prepared 
to put money into promoting natural 
medicines. 

There are also rudimentary efforts in 
conventional medical science to find 
treatments without side effects. 


Major pharmaceutical companies are 
setting up. research laboratories in tropi- 
cal countries. 2 

The Foundation for the Promotion of 
Natural Medicine, founded by President 
and Dr Carstens two years ago, has al- 
ready had some success at German uni- 
versities. 

The Universities of Hanover, Heidel- 
berg and Düsseldorf have since intro- 
duces lectures on biologioal medicine. 
And, following a student initiative, a 
Munich University professor will lecture 
on the relationship between conventio- 
nal and natural medicine. 

Dr Carstens says this is “a major step 
in the right direction." 

And since research into the practical 
application of natural medicine is costly 
the promotion society will use donations 
and membership dues to promote re- 
search. 

One major obstacle still has to be 
overcome: The national health service 
frequently refuses to pay for herbal me- 
dicines becuuse of lack of scientific 
proof of its effectiveness. 


Proof is particularly difficult to pro- 
vide in homeopathy because it is geared 
to individual symploms. 

dpa 
(Rheiuische Pust, |7 December 1983) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 


Who manufactures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 
` send for quotations, compare 
prices; track down special : 
sources of sUpply, cut costs by’ 
buying at lowêér prices. 


This is a reference work every ; 
buying depariment should have .. 
at the ready. ..., .. e 


Easy to usêè, just like an 
encyclopaedia: : : 
Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged .. 1 


‘alphabetically, completé with... . 
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HEALTH 


Promotion bid 
for herbal 
medicine 


society to promote herbal medicine 
Ai homeopathy has been founded 
ly Bonn President Karl Carstens and his 
zift, Veronica, who is a doctor special- 
ing in internal medicine. 

It is hoped to raise money for re- 
«arch into this type of medicine. Sup- 
pft has come from many including 
hmer North Rhine-Westphalian Eco- 
aùic Affairs Minister Gerhard Kien- 
un and a former state secretary at the 
lm Interior Ministry, Günter Hart- 


Fe 
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The society will use donations and 
cmberhip fees (minimum DMSO a 
Photo: P. Wing, | F10 back current research, Eventual- 
e fil is hoped to commission new pro- 


more unobtrusive manner, by means 
illness or seemingly coincidental habits 
such as shyness and stuttering. an practice, She says it is only 

The aim of laying down one’s On mjudice thal leads many people to 
laws and admitting of no authority O iyit with disdain. ` . 
ell accompanied by a series o Tuo years ago, Herr and Frau Car- 

epressive symptoms. sms decided to leave money in their 

This mustn't always immediately Î all for the promotion of dûra medi- 
reflected in the patient's behaviour, Pit ings. They have no children. 

O RS Can al lies See e E O elena i Pie 

in Germany already use nati 
ely friendly and even compliantan| oethods BES KE E E dnd 
easy-going. But in certain social situ | fre per cent use them predominantly. 
ons ei as married life, it will hert| The “bio craze” hus led to the estiıb- 
sting like a scorpion's: : 5 

It will suddenly develop sadistic trib | gg 
that come as a surprise to those acqual 
ted only with the adjusted side of tit 
patient's personality. 

Neurotic and endogenous depress 
e from each other in terms of ot ا‎ four years after the film wus 
autonomy. urnau was killed in il Ci i 

These characteristics have e ایا‎ 2 America. He wi Ahê Rly onê 
ed out by means of statistical pro die when (he rental cur driven by 
ures that enable a quantitative r ng Filipiio und currying severnl 
ment to be made of their share ا‎ over ufter swerving lo 
patient's personality. E oncoming truck. 

‘They are thus based on objective û} The accident was on Murch II. On 
but still, ا‎ Mau ا‎ n 0 nies of his last film, 
need to be made more graphic an Snot in the South Seas, was 
jected to clinical scrutiny: Min New York, 

“But findings so far have nonethelts , Hurmau was buried in Berlin on the 
contributed. toward a more purpasitl %&slon of his brother, in a graveyard 
and effective psychotherapy of the E İn the East sector of the 
rious categories of depression.” 1 Wis 43, eC 

Horst Meermam | America, only 11 Americans turn-‏ ا 
(Der Tagesspiegel, 24 December f’ UP for the memorial service. One‏ 
Brigitte Jeremias .‏ 


` The old heéd | ‘etek 


Va defloiency can cause mer 
..¥ upsets , among :old ‘people, sa 
Göttingen University nutritionist, o™ 
Pudel. , 2 
. A survey-of. over 1,000.people is 0 
conducted to.find. out in greater 
what forms they take. EE 
One aim of the. project will be to" 
out whether disturbances cari be 1#" 
died by. giving :patients an ade 
supply of vitamins. . E 
. Up to 24 per cent of old people 
have been found deficient in the Yl® 
B complex. Seventeen per cent of " 
and seven per cent of women werê 
of vitamin C. 1 
: The effects range from ill-humov® f 
a bad memory to. depression and 
tional-instability, Professor Pudel 
(Nordwest Zeltung; 16 December 


Dr Carstens uses homeopathy in her 


Continued from page 10 


Ms had carried her to salety. The 
tmmcomes up ind the lovers embrisce. 


research facllltles and laboratories. There are) 


heart attack in at least 50 per cent of Car 


Just to make you feel better. . . 


lion has yet lo be The new Aachen University Hospital Is a compromise between the needs of man and sclence, accordly pf. 
completed, but in- to one observer, The hospital |s spread over an area equal to 20 football flelds. Under the one roof an 
itial findings of the Included a complete medical taculty with lecture halls, 


jective check and 

quantitative survey 
of personality traits 
that were conside- 
red characteristic of 
depression. Fin- 
dings were compa- f 
red with those for a ã 
control group of 40 

people who did not ê 
suffer from bouts of 
depression. Duta 
were compiled over 
a period of 12 years 
and clinical evalua- 


questionnaires have OP®rating theatres and 1,500 beds In single and double rooms. 


ween the individual types of personality. 

Endogenous-bipolar and neurotic 
people show considerably clearer signs 
of aggressive responses. Their ability. to 
keep their emotions in check is poorly 
developed. 

They are afraid of losing people they 
love and tend to feel guilty. People suf- 
fering from bipolar depression tend to 
come midway between the other two 
groups. : 

Typical personality traits of the bipo- 
lar are longings for success, an inclina- 
tion to behave in a compulsive manner 
and to be pedantic, dependence on aAU- 
thority, determination to hold through 
aud inner detachment from other peo- 

le. : 1 ٤ 

A third combination of characteris- 
tics, described as the striving for auton- 
omy, also arose. In its case the neurotic 
depressives head the list. 

They’ are not just aggressive in their 
reactions but also unduly keen on auton- 
omy: outrageous autonomy, a Erik 
Erikson puts it. 

It is a trait as a result of which they 
regard their principles, their views and 
their preferences as the: overriding 
yardstick of their contacts: with’ other 
people. 5 

If they are unable to prevail on others 
loudly, they will.try to do it quietly, in a 


sonal grandeur, importance and recogni- 
tion. 


, .But once the order breaks. down and, 


say, the wife dies, the patient. has ,a. 


breakdown and a personal crisis. He be- 
gins to suffer. from a lack of awareness 
Of having ari inimitable personality of 
his own. 

` “This characteristic," says Dieter 
Ohlmeier, from Kassel, “is typical of the 


`: personality: structure öf actual ' and 


Ppotential:heart’attack patients." : 

Could a heart altack occur as the re 
sult of an order upset? Analysts say psy; 
chological factors contribute toward 4 


Ses. 

I msut be bûrne in mind that pre: 
vious organic damage, such as. changes 
in the coronary arterieş, overweight, 
high blood pressure and heavy smoking, 


„ have some kind of psychological case 


history of their own. 2 

Yet basically, psychoanalysts still 
know far too little about the psychologi= 
cal conditions under which a heart at- 
tack may ensue after a perlûd of months 


a. OFYCARS. 
As long’as this order works and the 
patient adjusts to it, he oan derive from 


` There seems to be no doubt that söcia] 
factors can play an important part. 1 
(Bremer Nachrichten, I14 December 1983) 


emerged in terms of factor analysis. 
First, clear distinctions arose between 
three different groups of depressive 
patients and the control group. 

Personality patterns of the various 
forms of depression (neurotic, endoge- 
nous-unipolar and endogenous-bipolar) 
showed certain similarities, just as simi- 
larities arise in respec} of the sympioms 
of bouts of depression. . 

“This is surprising," Professor Matus- 
sek says, “inasmuch as a number of 
schools of:thought say that although cri- 
sis symptoms may show some similari- 
ties, they will not arise in connection 
with personality patterns. 

"Clear distinctions are often called 
for here, but they are only made‘within 
certain limits.” ' : 

Personality patterns that are shared 
are malnly difficulties in establishing in- 
ter-personal relationships, based on mis- 
trust. and dissatisfaction, and a more Or 
less. hostile attitude toward life as. a 
whole. ۴ 

They are people ‘who are easily upset. 
They are frequently annoyed, and strong- 
ly s0. They tend to level accusations at 
themselves and others. They Are emotio- 
nally unstable, 

„ Despite these points held in common 
there are a number of differences bet- 


‘Personality and 
oink ith. 
heart attacks 


, Yet among youngér heart attack 
;Patients in particular, psychoanalysts 
iwere told in Wiesbaden, a career or fa- 
:mily breakdown is almost always found 
‘to have occurred in the patient's recent 
:case history. 2 2 

Not infrequently these pitienits have 
‘delegated important functions that form 
,Part of their personalities and part of 
their selves, nL 

They feel safe and sound within the 
family circle. The wife. looks after pri- 
Yate affairs. The tale is much the sameat 
work, where order prevails by virtue of 
"practical considerations. 
. “The company" or “the state” often 
lake the place of personal relationships 
İn this context, و‎ 


‘it strong feelings of security and of per- 
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WM MEDICINE 


of depression 


Mi medical research scientists 
have laid the groundwork for safe 
diagnosis and purposeful therapy of va- 
rious kinds of depression. 

Long-term (rials involving about 200 
patients were carried out by Professor 
Paul Matussek and his slalf al the Max 
Planck Society's psychopathology and 
psychotherapy research unit. 

The characteristics of personality pat- 
terns among depressive palicnts came 
very clearly to light. 

Successful depression Lherapy pre- 
supposes a safe diagnosis, which is not 
always possible given the synıptoıms, 
especially in distingulshing between en- 
dogenous and non-endogenous, i.e, neU- 
rotic depressions, 

“In nearly one case in three," Profes- 
sor Matussek sys, '“non-endogenous, Or 
neurotic, and endogenous symptoms 
differ only insignificantly. 

“A clearer distinction can be dtawn 
between them when the case history, 
especially the number and nature of 
previous crises, is taken into account. 

“In addition, the postulate of includ- 
ing personality patterns as a means of 
clarifying depression diagnosis at times 
is made." 

Professor Matussek and his staff be- 
gan to cheek the various theories by 
Jaunching a long-term project 15 years 
ago. 

Two hundred patients suffering from 
depression were interviewed two or 
three times a week for about six months 
on average. : 

The gim was to pick up seemingly 
unimportant or personal details such as 
are frequently given short shrift during a 
routine check at hospital or at a nerve 
specialist's practice, N 

“The case was covered by the investi- 
gator lh such detail," Professor Matus- 
sek says, "that a relationship of trust de- 
veloped between doctor and patient in 
which subtlèr points arising from the 
patient's life came to light.” 

' In addition to clinical analysis Seven 
standardiged qüéstionnaires were used. 
Thej made it ‘possible tû conduct an èb- 


he medical proféšsion I$ inGreasing- 

IY coming t6 realise, that ‘illnesses 
must nat necessarily have exclusively 
physical causes, 
„They can also be due to mentûl ;fac- 
tors; at least in part. ' 2 

Psythosgmatics i4 thé branch of mêéd- 
icine that deals with the relationship 
between these two aspects of being ill, Ii 
has’ gained increasing impûrtahce ih re- 
cêqt years. '' i 

'It played a crucial part'at'the WiesbA- 
déii congress of the German Psychoina- 
lytical Association, Where liiks belween 
personality structüre anid possibilities of 
treating hert attack patients Wer diş- 
CSS E a 
` Doctors Gant do patients justice by 
concentrating treatment solely oni curiiiğ 
physicnl upsets and compeltély ignoring 
mental aspécts. 1 و‎ 

Mast people rightly feel a hêarl ãtack 
is ari incisive event, The ' biochemical 
processes that tigger It largely ‘make 
scientific sense in the'wake qf recenl re- 
search. BEES 

There is & Fissure in the wall of the 
previously damaged and occiuded coro- 
nary vessels and ã blood clot occurs thiat 
interrupts the supply of blood io part of 
the cardiac muscle. ر‎ 
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Moscow-bound 
US computer 
seized 


n American computer seized in 

Hamburg before it could be ship- 
ped to the Soviet Union would have 
helped the Russians improve their mis- 
siles system, say the Americans. 


The VAX 11/782 is now back in the 
US. lt is on a list of items banned from 
export to East Bloc countries. 

{Another compuler headed for the 
Soviet Union has since been seized in 
Sweden). 


American Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan and Defence Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger have praised the German- 
American cooperation that led to the 
Hamburg seizure. 


The $1.5m computer installation, 
complete with programming manuals, 
has been shown to newsmen at the US 
Treasury. 


Installations of this type are subject to 
an absolute export ban to Eust Bloc 
countries. 


Weinberger said that the VAX 11/782 
would have enabled the USSR to im- 
prove the accuracy of its missile systems, 
speed up ils development of military 
computers and curb the effectiveness of 
the US defence system. 


In 198I, the Reagan Administration 
launched its “Operation Exodus" to halt 
the outflow of American weapons and 
technology to the East Bloc. 


Some 350 violations of the ban have 
heen recorded by the US Customs au- 


thorilies, Regan said. pu 


(Mannheimer Morgen, 21 December 1983) 
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American Defence Secretary Caspar Weinberger In Washington shows off the com- 


puter equlpment selzed in Hamburg before It could be transshipped to Moscow, 


(Phato: AP) 


public and West Berlin, each with three 
to eight members. 

Members were, like other people, re- 
gistered and had regular jobs. 

Their bombs were made from readily 
available chemicals. 

During an investigation into bomb- 
making methods, security officers came 
across certain chemicals, among them 
the weed killer Unkraut-Ex. : 

Police tried lo find out if anyone had 
bought large quantities of the herbicide, 
especially in the Rhine-Main area. 

During the dragnet the latest RAF 
group was caught. 

Two members, a. university sludent 
und an electrician al lhe Opel works, 
had buughl 17 kilos of Unkratut-Ex over 
three months. They had no garden. 

Horst Zimnerniinn 
(Hanıburger Ahendblurt, 22 December 1983) 


Keeping tabs on extremists of 
both the left and the right 


recommendation of (he BV because il 
advocated the re-establishment of Na- 
zism. 

On the left, the real terror threni is not 
the disorganised remnants of the Red 
Army Faction (RAF) whose remaining 
six to ten hard core members have pro- 
bably gone underground in Qermany, 
but the Revolutionary Cells. 

Since they have no umbrella organisa- 
tion and operate as “spare-time terro- 
rists,” it is almost impossible ta pinpoint 
them. So far, they have not attacked 
people, but there seems to be a growing 
readiness to do s0. 

Some 400 bomb attacks were recorded 


in 1983, and the Revolutionary Cells are 
lîkely to have been responsible for many 
of them. 

BfV says it is difficuit fo judge what is 
happening in the area that the peace 
moyement now seems to be leaving. 

There are iridications that some at- 
tacks on US installations and German 
arms factories are attributable to the ter- 
rorist fringe. : 

But BV draws a clear line: It is not 
segments. of the peace movement that 


` are migrating towards lerrorism. ft is the 


violent. elements that are joining the 
peace movemenl.. . . 
{Kûalner Stadi-Anzeiger, 22 December |983) 


xiremist groups of both lhe left and 

the right are largets for the BHundes- 
ant flr Verfassungsschutz (BV), the fe- 
deral office for the protection of the 
constitution. 

Specifîc priorities include the German 
Communist Party (DKP) and terror 
groups. 

BfV president Heribert Hellenbroich 
says that although the DKP has almast 
no electoral support, it receives almost 
unlimited funds from East Germany. 

Its involvement in — though not steer- 
ing of — the Peace Movement has help- 
ed it to get a foot into many doors. 

Among the DKP's main targets are 
trade unions and works councils. 

The BfV expects the party to begin 


‘stepping up activities in favour of the 
„35-hour work week. 
In the right extremîst camp, member-. 


ship of the NPD (Nationaldemokrati- 
sche Partei Deutschlands) has declined 
to 6,000. The party barely counts. 

On the other hand, Frey's Deutsche 
Volksunion (German People’s Union), a 
grouping of "elderly pensioners," has a 
growing membership of more than 
10,000, and funds are flowing. : 

There are some 230 known militan 
neo-Nazis plus 70 “Young . National 
Democrat” who are regarded as violent. 

The criminal intentions of the right 
wingers are shown by attacks on US in- 
stallations last year. Several people were 


„injured... 


The so-çalled Action Front of Natio 
nai Socialists has been banned on the. 


been regarded as leaderless and largely 
paralysed. Some hard-core members 
have escaped abroad. 

Shortly after the successes against the 
RAF, the police seized papers in which 
members of the organisation criticised 
themselves, saying thut “we have made 
it too eusy for the cops.” 

By living underground, these papers 
say, the RAF provided the police with 
too many clues. The idea now is to fol- 
low the organisational patterns of the 
Revolutionary Cells and form small, in- 
dependently operating groups. 

The police have so far heen largely 
unsuccessful against them, 

The authorities estimate that there are 
some |2 such cells in the Federal Re- 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective Information is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on polllics and worid affairs: facls on which 
to base your own political vlewpolint. 

Aussenpolitik, tha quarterly foreign affairs raviaw, gives you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM5O plus p&p. 

Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obll- 
gation, to ihe publishers, INTERPRESS GmbH, Holstelnt- 
scher Kamp 14, D-2000 Hamburg 76, Federal Republlc of 
Germany. Tel, (040) 229 06 08. 
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Nazi crimes; |18ECURTY 
the hunt | Alert against 
continues truck-bomb 
attacks 


A and Majdanek stand bj 
ecurily has been stepped up in Ger- 


for Nazi concentration camps an; 
the gas chamber and post-war cour : 
ses in which Germany has sougtı « | many following truck-bomb attacks 
come to terms with the past, a American installations in Beirut and 

Proceedings were iargely made poss; j kuwait. 
ble by the work of the Ludwigsburg ar | Tie Bundeskriminalamt (BKA) has 
tral office set up 25 years 20 to pit | afomation that suicide truck attacks 
Nazi crimes. nıy be made on Nalo and American mi- 

A staff of 35, including 10 judges anl tary bases in Germany. 
public prosecufors, are still busy colle Î U forces headquarters in Heidelberg 
ing, collating, evaluating and refer yj a staggered defensive barracade 
to the courts all available material o, amisting of military lorries and con- 
Nazi crimes. : ztte-filled barrels has been set up. 

The Ludwigsburg files, generally em. The American consulate general in 
sidered one of the most exhaustive ol. fankfurt is being guarded by armoured 
lections of documents on Nazi, crimes] ails of the Hesse police. 
violence in. the world, total 1.3 min Police in Rûsselsheim, near Frankfurt, 
eres: ine caught a new terrorist group. This 


They list people, over 16,000 place 8 0 
where offences are reported to hit ahe Simic eral 


paa e a e O Go toe: We have re 
` The ceftral office also has a colli ®™d 4 number of tipoffs that, follo- 
of over half a million documénts. uf] 8 the failure of demonstrations to 
feel their job is not only, to ge| at kf? missiles deployment, extremist 
facts and unearth evidence but algo | WPS ow intend to use violence. 
keep up thë conslant task of coming} The. Rüsselsheim group is not one of 
terms with Germany's past, , e notorious Revolutionary Cells. It is 

The latest figures show that their wtf a entirely new grouping of Red Army 
is not yet over. 129 cases are still pen] tion (RAF) sympathisers that might 
ing, while over 1,700 trials are stil sf nto continue RAF terror operations 
progress. ا‎ wih anew strategy. 

Over the past 25 years 4,645 prélvif Since Ike arrest of RAF leaders Brigit- 
nary proceedings have been conclu! Mohnhaupt, Christian Klar and 
and the findings handed over to & elheid Schulz, tho organisation has 
public prosecutor's office. 

Between the end of the war and ik 
beginning of 1983 proceedings wil 
launched against over 88,000 peof 
There were 6,465 sentences, with n 
being pissed in cases against of 
80,000 people, . 5 

Theše figures ulone clearly indie] 
that all has not been plain sailing. 
discrepancy between the number ofa 
ses and the number of convictions is 
in part to the passage of time. 

As years go. byit is inêreasingly dil 
cult to investigate allegations # 
unearth evidence. . . , ._ .: f 
„, Many cases have been brought of 
conclusion by thé .death or ilinesş off 
acéused, but İn a growing number ooh 
ses a conviction was no longer, poss’ 
beçause thie evidence was, not coh 
sive. 7 2 

The „Ludwigsburg officials’ job 
been made harder by the fact that 
mat coyrts in the imimedjate post 
period tended to concentrate on or 
ry criminal offences. 
„. People may haye: been upset by. 


but not enough to take an imme 
and intensive interest in their Nazi p® f. . 
It was not until the mid-1950s thal. 


۳ German ٤ 
case of a forrier.SS officer who sued 1 
¦ Federal . Republic . for: rélnstaten Foreign Affairs Û Name 
made peûplé think again. ..:.: | 
Witnesses İn his case gave evi. Editorial | A%ess 
that he had been.aşsociated wilh advisory board: 
extermination'of Jews. ا“‎ 5 Hans Apet 
` The Ludwigsburg office has.a f .. - Helnrleh Bechtotdt Country 
working rélattoriship with the‘gutho Herbert von Borch : 
in counttiës gil over the worl Kurt Georg Kiesinger Profassion 
most Eašt Blot e Alols Mertes 
States. 1 Klaus Ritter 
9 Walter Scheel 
Helmut Schmidt 
; .. Richard von Welzsëcker ` 


Gerhard Wettig 


. , came.to light at the ` Nùremberg 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


le, told Lhe tale of Ewald.Schlitt to illus- 
trate how quick the judiciary were to 
react to comments by Hitler or other 
Nazi leaders. 

Schlitt, a Wilhelmshaven man, was 
sentenced to five years’ jail in Olden- 
burg early in 1942 for wife-beating (his 
wife died in a clinie). 

Hitler heard about the case and was 
most indignant about the sentence in his 
last speech to the Reichstag. He ordered 
the Reich Justice Ministry to intervene. 

The sentence was revoked and the 
case reheard in Berlin. Schlitt was sen- 
tenced to death and executed a mere 10 
days after his first sentence. 

Dr Wilde recalled instances from his 
days as defence counsel when the Gesta- 
po altered sentences they didn't likê. 

Two Berlin thieves who had been gi- 
ven prison sentences for breaking and 
entering were shot in the corridor of the 
court building by Gestapo officers. 

They were naturally said to have been 
shot while trying to make a getaway, . 

Professor Rûping, from. Augsburg, 
noted in Trier that the control the judi- 
ciary might have exercised in the Third 
Reich was limited by practical conside- 
rations. „, : ی‎ 

Hitler's word was law, but finding out 
what the Fğjhrer wanted doing and put- 
ting it into legal effect was easier said 
than done. . . 2 

In the latêr days of the Third Reich 
the police lent the judiciary a hand. Re- 
gardless ûf sentences passêd, pedple ac- 
cused of “racial disğrace," treason or 
Bible studies were taken into custody: 

From 1942 on Reich Justice Minister 
Thierack handed recidivists over to the 
SS for “extermination by means of la- 
bour.” 

But ‘becauséê people associated with 
these moves are still alive, access to legal 


. documents remains extremely difficult, 


even for research purposes, Professor 


: - Rûping complained. 


Herr Spletzet,: a high-ranking West 


` Berlin civil servant who was.associated 


with the proceedings against Judge Reh- 
sê and hiš fellow-members of the Volks- 
.„gerichtshof,.said the public prosecutor's 


,„ ‘office in West Berlin’ was for: years de- 


. nied access to important documents in 
thè'GDR Centtal Archives ih Potsdam.. 

The authorities didnot statt proceed- 
ings in this case until very late; ind they 
endêd: with the. disastrous dropping of 
çharges against Judge Rehse, 

` Investigations were resumed in 1980 
to prove once and Tûr all. that the Völks- 
gerichtshof was not aregular court and 


is judgeş. did pot’ enjoy special judicial 


Thi -td.be toimpleted; Hert 
ing that some. of, the 


court's high treaşdn sentences wete nöt 


` unconstitutional and would have to be 


passed in just the same way today. 
His aüdlence did not take kindly’ to 
this comment. Judge Schmahl was one 


of those who objectedi: But Hérr Spek: 
zer, soundinğ a note of sober resigna- 


tion, said it was simply not enough to 
, accuse the. judges..concerned, qf. having 
[passed sentences as part of a criminal 
:system of gQ¥ermnment, ,. , 


The. legal. machinery. of the : Third : 


| Reich continued-to. work after it was.all 
أ‎ over,,as the talp of Judge Bumke, the. last 
chief justice of- the Reichsgericht ..in 
Leipzig, shows. : 
: He to 


7 


f They were nat hiş private roperety, 
Bj ifle Relth."This 


privileges, 


14 


Ww THE THIRD REICH 


Judges look at how the 
law was administered 


sary to murder, but cleared. Others ne- 
ver as much as stopped working as jud- 
ges; they stayed on lhe bench after the 
war and gained preferment. 

But not all of them went on to chalk 
up such a superb career as Hans Maria 
Globke, secretary of state at Konrad 
Adenauer's Chancellor's Office for 
many years, : 

Dr Globke was the author of a parti- 
cularly obnoxious commentary on the 
Nuremberg race laws. 

Dr Majer, a lecturer at Karlsruhe 
University, said thê sociological siruc- 
ture of a judiciary largely handed down 
from the Kaiser"s days was, in her view, 
the main’ reason why Nazi ' views so 
quickly gained a firm foûthûld. 9 

It was why the-comment attributed by 
Dr Wilde to the Nazi Party judge Walter 
Buch, that “the Jew is not a human 
being but a slate of decomposition," was 
quick to find its way into legal codes 
and case law,..: : : e 
. The judiciary,.she said, was opposed 
to democracy and the Weimar Republic 
just like other leading bourgeois groups 
were. , .. E 

In comparison with , the .centre-left 
coalitions that upheld the Weimar Re- 
public they. felt right-wing. extrçmist 
groups were the lesser evil. 

Since the system .of, legal standards 
was initially. maintained in the Third 


۹ a: 


Reich the judiciar 
the new rulers. 
` This led to subordination and com- 
pliancê even where the Nazi regime had 
not inşisted on them. 
. The legal profession had then forma- 
lised what the Nazis did want. Discrimi- 
natior, Dr Majer said, was unexceptio- 
nable; the judiciary merely wanted to 
see it regulatisêd. 
The Jews were the first to discover 
how thoroughly the Third Reich judicia- 
ry set about the task. They were reduced 
to a position in which they retained no 


legal rights whatever. 


y willingly adjusted to 


Judge’ Asbrock, from .Brerien,. menc. 
toned.in Trier, a ruling given by a rent . . 
. .Spetzp 


tribunal in the éarly 1930s, It upheld an 
eviction .on .the. ground, that. the tenant 
yaş Jew. ... 


„ This scandalous ruling had no effect 


on the judge's career. He went on to be- 
,, Come a a senior judge.in Franconia, in 
„' the-19303,JÛdgeAsbrack said.’ 5... 
It was agreed in Trier that the rent tri- 
buna! could bave reached a different 
decision :without, the. Nazis, harming as 
much as a hair on the judge's head.; i. . 


d8 nalisegd iby. the. Nazis 
nd a civil servant who forged official 


flocumentt ws rietely'rbpcirnkndéd'fo} 
his misderieatibür ‘even though’lhé Na 
is could have taken a much sterner 


view, 


; He had, declared children of mixed 
ا‎ to.be the result of extramarital 
ntercourse by the Aryan mother to 
n the’ children being stigmatised as 
alf-Jewgi ' ا‎ 


....1. Publie.prosecutor Relhders, fiom.Cel- . 


hirty-eight years after the war's end 

the German Judges’ Academy in 
Trier has held its first course on The 
Law under National Socialism, 

One of the lecturers, a former barris- 
ter and later chief clerk of Peine, Dr 
Wilde, told a tale interspersed with per- 
sonal memories of the Third Reich. 

Soon after Hitler assumed power, he 
said, members of the legal profession 
who had kept a clear head told each 
ather the following joke. 

The Nazis were busy scrapping the ci- 
vil code and replacing it by Aryan law, 
which consisted of a mere (wo para- 
graphs. 

The first stnded that the gobd of the 
community held precedenec ovêr indi- 
vidual good. The second said that the 
local Nazi leader could lay down exceþ- 
tions. ' . 

Dr Wilde recalled hls days asa 
defence counsel in Berlin und the bitter 
earnest behind what was bound to seem 
to younger lawyers-to be a harmless or 
even-incomprehensible witticism. 

Thase were the days when an SA offi- 
cer could order ۾‎ dress uniform from a 
Jewish tailor and not even pay the bill 
when a wrîl was served by the tajlor's 
lawyer, 

The Nazî official went on to win the 
case when it came up before a civil 
court. The court agreed with his view, 
which was that: 

"The Jew boy can count himself lucky 
I even gave him an order, Hed better 
not be impêertinent enough to insist on 
payment," ا‎ 

Wilde was only one of the lecturers 
whose services were enlisted in this first 
bid to shied Hght onthe judiciary in the 
Third Reich by the Trier academy. 

He is; however, the author of a book 

dealing with the subject, Entitled Teal 
cher Alltag (Lethal Daily Round), it was 
published under the pseudonym of Die- 
trich Glstrow.  : o; 
„ Other speakers included university 
pProfesşors who took, an academiio look 
at the period.on the bisis of documents 
that havê survived... 7: .., 

Then there was a Berlin public prose: 
cutor who is still, 38 !years. after the’ 
event, probing the attivities'ûf Nazi jud- 
ges who'areê still alive, Ê 

They all came to Triat’to ‘outline to; 
young judges. and publie prosecutors. 
whal perversion of justice members of 
the légal profession all too readily al, 
lowed themselves to be persuaded to ac- 
cept. 

| The: hostş at Trier, were the Lower 
Saxon Justice Minister, Werner Reni 
mers, aid the Lower Saxon political 
education centre, 
j Since 1981 courses have beeri held at 
the Lower Saxon Judges' Academy ih 
Königslutter to teach members of the 
profession more about the far from dise. 
tint past. : 0 e 8 2 1 1 0 
` The topic is' still politica’ dynariite 
The judiciary has found it extremely dif 
ficult to come Lo terms with its pagtrjn; 
any way atall. e 
¦ There is not a single inslancêë' ù’ a’ 
Nazi judge responsible, for terror gen, 
tences who was later, brpi 1 : 
for his perversion of juštl 
! Judge Frehtse, a Völkgêrichishéf ju 
ge who Was to blanië death senténtês' 
assed in series, was tig only. one ees 
aeed in erica, wef flit Pre ees 
"He waş charged .with.being. 


ê, 


